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_ ARENA STAGING: DIRECTING SECONDARY SCHOOL DRAMA IN BELGIUM 
By TED SKINNER By GERALD TYLER 


i SELL THE SHOW 
By DORIS MARSOLAIS MARSHALL 


4 COMMUNITY SERVANT : MEMBERS OF THE CAST 
By ERNEST SUBLETT By FRANK A. DeLIS! 
GREETINGS FROM ANTA 
By CLARENCE DERWENT 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
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The Country’s Gone Stark, Raving Mad Over 
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SEE HOW THEY RUN 


A Farce In Three Acts 





6 MEN 
3 WOMEN 


. 
INTERIOR 


MODERN 
COSTUMES 








By PHILIP KING 





BOOKS 
90 CENTS 


ROYALTY 
$25.00 





ALLEGAN (MICH.) COMMUNITY PLAYERS PRODUCTION 


One of the OUTSTANDING plays for amateurs 


The story concerns a young, attractive, and very tal- 
ented actress who has retired and married an English 
vicar. She meets an old friend, an American soldier 
with whom she once starred. It so happens that the 
very play is now running in a nearby, off-bounds prov- 
ince. Undaunted, the American dons one of the vicar’s 
habits and takes off with the actress. Meantime, a fu- 


gitive from justice also borrows one of the vicar’s garbs 
for disguise. When these two are met by the unsus- 
pecting vicar, who thinks each is his bishop; or when 
the real bishop meets them, thinking it is the vicar — 
well, as you can see, they must have a merry romp 
indeed. There’s many a laugh between the compli- 
cation and the final curtain. 





Just take a glance at some of these rapturous reports 


“Again the Allegan Community Players have come through 

with a hit, this time with a rollicking comedy. Appreciative 

audiences were kept laughing from beginning to end.” 
—Allegan (Michigan) Gazette 


“T would like to add that this play was very satisfactory indeed, 
being a great deal of fun to produce and very well accepted by 
the audiences. In fact we ran the play one extra day because 
of its popularity.” —Milton Gray, Memphis Little Theatre 


“It was a positive riot, in all my fifty years in the theatre I’ve 
never heard such laughter, the audience didn’t just laugh, they 
screamed and howled.” 
—Bernard W. Suss, Elitch Gardens, Denver 
“Hilarious seems a tame and quite inadequate word to describe 
this play.” Left the audience “rolling in the aisles.” 
—Rochester Times-Union 
“Set all-time record for Little Theatre plays . . . Overwhelming 
demand for tickets . . . Side-splitting farce.” —Tulsa World 
“In the nine years that Will-O-Way (Michigan) has been 
turning out hits never has one been as outstanding as SEE 
HOW THEY RUN.” —Highland Parker 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Founded 1830) 


“It is a racy slapstick . . 


. Merriment seems eternal from the 
cleverly conceived plot. 


—Atlanta Constitution 

“The funniest series of connected incidents . . . this season.” 

—Detroit Free Press 

“Our audience .. . simply ate it up 

actors’ and spectators’ point of view.” 

—Director, Drama Dept., Iowa Wesleyan College 

“It is broad, fast and funny, pokes fun at English stuffiness . . . 
resorts to slapstick for laughs — gets them in abundance.” 

—Detroit News 

“Splendid entertainment and high comedy . . . A high-voltage 

play which is sure to take your mind off your trouble.” 

—Birmingham Eccentric 

“Hilarious entertainment ... A tonic of laughter from beginning 

to end. —Erie Times 

“Word of mouth publicity was unlike anything we've ever 


witnessed in our eleven years of business. The show really 
knocked them for a loop.” —Port Players, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


—Variety 


. . . Terrific from the 


“Breathless show, fast tempo, plenty of laughs.” 





EN 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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SEND FOR > SPECIAL KIT 


gern 


COLLOID TREATED FABRIC 


... AND SEE HOW EASY IT IS TO MAKE 








© ARMOUR ®@® COSTUMES 
@ SCENERY ® MASKS 

® PROPS @ TREES 

@®@ ROCKS @ JEWELRY 











ARMOUR pictured made with two pieces of heavy- 
weight ‘“‘Celastic” (A) original piece of French armour. 
(B) “Celastic’ shell. (C) “Celastic’ shell, painted. 
Working time 20 minutes. 
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“CELASTIC” — fantastic, versatile plastic outmodes 


DI Pp i T! DR A PE | T! papier mache, buckrum and endless wiring. Cuts pro- 


duction time. Slashes costs. Lightweight. Unbreakable. 


SHAPE IT! CAST IT! Weatherproof. 


‘HERE’S HOW YOU CAN MAKE ‘‘CELASTIC’? WORK WONDERS FOR 





You! 
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K Step 1 Completely cover Step 2 From roll of Step3 When object is Step 4 Here is “Celastic” 
5) object with patches of tin- “Celastic” tear small completely covered with head, removed from the 
D foil. A dab of “Celastic” swatches, dip into “Celastic” and thoroughly model which was origin- 
) parting agent holds tinfoil “Celastic” softener then dry slit the “Celastic” with ally covered with tinfoil. 
- in place. (Tinfoil acts as immediately apply over razor and remove the Finish by taping slit with 
D a separator.) tinfoil. (Only one layer is “Celastic” shell. strips of “Celastic.” 

Y necessary.) 












SEND $13.77 FOR INTRODUCTORY WONDER-WORKING ‘‘CELASTIC’’ KIT: 
@ 1 yd. thin-weight Celastic @ 1 yd. medium-weight Celastic 


@ 1 yd. heavy-weight Celastic @ 1 gal. Celastic softener 
@ 1 qt. parting agent @ 10 sheets tinfoil 
National Distributors — U.S. A. and Canada — Display and Allied Industries 
| 4 Algonquin 5-2308 
S ri A ters inc. 156 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 11, N.Y. 


*Trade mark of the Celastic Corp. 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Chorms 


Official plain, gold plated $1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K, 3 pearls . §.50 5.50 
Official 10K, 8 sapphires 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 

plated or sterling ............ $ .50 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling . $2.00 
Official, plain gold plated 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
biaenks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 20% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 
flat 74% x 10% 


2 quires 
$2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 























Important! 
Your Production needs 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
Free Catalogues 







THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 
150 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Please Send Me FREE 
(check box) 


(] Major Sound Effect 
Records Catalogue 


[_] Mood Music Catalogue 


[] Both Sound Effects 
& Mood Music 


also 
Background 


MOOD 
MUSIC 
RECORDS 


Name 





Address 





Zone 


City 








State 
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DRAMA 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of t: ache, 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary shook 
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MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


















$2.50 Per Year Volume XXV, No. 6 50c Per Cop 
CONTENTS 
SERIES PAGE 
I Sell the Show by Doris Marsolais Marshall...............00.000.00.00..... 2B 
Arena Staging: Directing by Ted Skinner...................0..0..0.0..... i 
Secondary School Drama in Belgium by Gerald Tyler...................... 94 
ARTICLES 
A Community Servant by Ernest Sublett ............0.00.00 00 cece cee eee. 10 
Members of the Cast by Frank A. DeLisi ..........0...... ccc cece eee eee. 19 
FEATURES 
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EDITORIAL STAFF DRAMATICS is a national publication for the 


Editor: 
Leon C. Miller College Hill Station 


Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Contributing Editors: 


Doris M. Marshall iotane High School 


elena, Montana 


Gerald Tyler ...... The Oaks, Huddersfield Road 
Brighouse, England 
Ted Skinner .. Texas College of Arts & Industry 


Kingsville, Texas 

Department Editors: 
Sart W. Blank ........ Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
eh Os ee eS New York City 
Paul Myers .... Theatre Collection, Public Library 


New York, New York 


Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Willard Friederich 


Advisory Editors: 


Jean E. Donahey Senior High School 


Brownsville, Pennsylvania 
East Fairmont High School 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Senior High School 
Champaign, Illiinois 
Clayton High School 
Clayton, Missouri 

Durfee High School 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Horry T. Leeper . 
Marion Stuart 
Blandford Jennings 


Barbara Wellington 


®€¢.8628259 6282 8 2 @ ¢ 


advancement of dramatic arts in education and rec- 
reation. Critical or editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages are those of the authors and DRA- 
MATICS assumes no responsibilty. Manuscripts and 
photographs submitted to DRAMATICS should be 
accompanied by self-addressed envelopes ard suffi- 
cient postage for their return. While all cue care 
is taken of them, the publishers cannot be re ponsible 





for the return of unsolicited manuscripts o: photo- 
graphs. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year subscription—Foreign 3.00 
One year subscription—vU.S.A. by $2.50 
Canada and Newfoundland | ; 2.75 
Single copy .... CARS eee ee aay 50 
Back issues, per copy ........ 50 


RATES TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIOD AL 
THESPIAN SOCIETY 


Troupe Sponsors Gratis 
Thespian Student Subscription: One year sub>criptior 
included in life membership of $1..50. 
Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $ 
year, as long as student remains in nigh 


DRAMATICS is published monthly (eigh: times 
during the school year at College Hill Station, Cir 
cinnati, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Date «publi 
cation: Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, “ar. | 
April 1 and May 1. Blandford Jennings, !.ationo! 
Director; Doris Marshall, Assistant National ‘rector 
Leon C. Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; can § 
Donahey, Senior Councilor; Barbara Wellingt«1, Sen 
ior Councilor. 


Entire contents copyright, 1954, by the /.ationd 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cir: cinnot! 
Ohio. Entered as second class matter, Septer oer 195, 
1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, Ohic, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S./. Title 
registered United States Patent Office. 


50 per 
hool. 
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INCORPORATED 1887 « CHARLES H. SERGEL, FOUNDER 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RECENT 
Pi BLICATIONS 


Je: Oppenheimer, ’ 
M.-delyn Pugh and 
Bo. Carroll, Jr's. 
I) OVE LUCY 


Fr nk Fox's 
M’ LITTLE MARGIE 


Gr «me © Sarah Lorimer’ s 
S1AG LINE 


P. al Gallico’s 
M STER ICEBOX 


In: ing Berlin's and 
Dorothy © Herbert F..tds° 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 


Mary Ellen Chase's 
THE PLUM TREE 


Piil Stong's 
STATE FAIR 


Conrad Rickser's 

BLUE STOCKING 
Irving Phillips’ 

THE RUGGLES 
William Hazlett Upson’ s 


LOVE AND 
ALEXANDER BOTTS 


Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
THE ROBE 


Maxwell Anderson's THE EVE OF ST. MARK e John Steinbeck’s THE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE 
MOONS eR. J. Mann's OUR MISS BROOKS ¢ Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth 
LIKE STREET CARS e F. Hugh Herbert's MEET CORLISS ARCHER e Pe 
Perrott Rose Wright's ROOM FOR ONE MORE ¢ Erle Stanley Gardner's T 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: WEbster 9-7516 


>< 


Did you see the telecast of the Anti-Defamatinn 

League dinner at which President Eisenhower made a | 
moving, non-partisan address? He prefaced his remarks 
with a tribute to the leaders of the theatre who con- 
tributed their talent to this occasion. Helen Hayes 
was one, with Lili Palmer, Rodgers and Hammerstein, 

and many others. The gayety of the evening -- the 
laughter -- this was provided by Lucille Ball and 

Desi ‘Arnaz enacting a scene from "I Love Lucy." 


Casie ADDRESS 


Dear Director: “D ne 


Imagine an audience including the President and his 
wife, justices of the Supreme Court, leading Senators 
of both parties, educators and industrialists! How 
would such an audience react? The answer was tele- 
vised that night on every network -- they were 
delighted! They laughed, they chackled, they 
thundered their applause. 


Rex Harrison in his introduction said, "Everyone 

loves Lucy.” As publisher of the play for amateur 
production, we can affirm that this is perfectly true. 
Dramatic groups everywhere report the most enthusiastic 
response. Director Alice Hoye, for example, of Frank- 
fort Community High reports, "Lucy was a delightful 
experience. It attracted the largest crowd in years." 
Director Paul Hettes of the Scranton Drama Workshop 
wrote, "We have been producing plays for seven years 
at the YWCA, and LUCY brought us the largest crowd in 
our theatrical history -- in spite of a blizzard with 
ten inches of snow!" If you make Lucy your next pro- 
duction, we predict you'll find that audiences every- 
where are very much the same. They all love a fresh, 
clean, uproarious comedy. 


Sincerely yours, 


THE EDITORS 


PUBLISHERS OF THESE AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED PLAYS 


5 Sligh Turnbull's GOWN OF GLORY ¢ James Tharber’s MANY 
Carey's C ER BY THE DOZEN ¢ Graeme and Sarah Lorimer's MEN ARE 

Goodin's TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE GIRL e Paul Gallico’s THE ROMAN KID e Ans 
CASE OF THE SULKY GIRL e Agnes Sligh Turnbull's THE BISHOP'S MANTLE « Raphael 


David Blau’s MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN e Maureen Daly's SEVENTEENTH SUMMER e Hartzell ~ web ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN « Hildegarde Dolson’s WE 
O 


SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE ¢ Sally Benson's MEET MEIN ST. LOUIS ¢ Liam O° Flaberty’s THE IN 


MER e Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough’s OUR 


at HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY e¢ William Davidson's BROTHER GOOSE e Franz Werfel’s THE SONG OF BERNADETTE « James Hilton's LOST HORIZON 

~ éleen Leslie's ADATE WITH JUDY « Anne Coulter Martens’ DON’T TAKE MY PENNY e Sherwood Anderson's I'M A FOOL e Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett’s THE 

itle GREAT BIG DOORSTEP « Jobn Cecii Holm's BEST FOOT FORWARD Craig Rice's HOME SWEET HOMICIDE e Bellamy Partridge and William Roos’ JANUARY 
THAW e P. G. Wedebouse’s UNCLE FRED FLITS BY 


8 Maacw, 1954 3 
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COURSES IN... 


Basic Acting 

Oral Interpretation 

Voice and Articulation 
Technical Theatre 

Play Direction and Production 
Advanced Acting 

Designing 

Theatre History 

Playwriting 

Phonetics 

Fundamentals of Radio and Television 
Radio and Television Acting 
Radio Production 

Television Production 
Graduate Seminars 

























































































MA AY 

ACTIVITIES INCLUDE .. . 4 

Four major Templayer 
productions annually 

Two major Freshmen productions 

One-acts in “Vest Pocket” Theatre 

Theatre-in-the-Round 

Script-in-Hand Productions 

Radio Workshop 

Television Workshop with WFIL-TV 
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FACILITIES... 


Templayer Theatre 

Well Equipped Scene Shop 
Vest Pocket Theatre 
University Radio Stations WRTI & WRTI-FM 
Equipment of WFIL-TV used by students 
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Programs leading to 
A.B., B.S., M.A., and Ed. M. degrees. 
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For detailed information address: Chairman, 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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O other area of theatre will pay larger 

dividends for your dramatic arts program 
and for your Thespian troupe than that of 
Children’s Theatre. A play for children will 
arouse adult interest through contacts with 
parents, will enroll child interest so that when 
these students reach high school they do not 
have to be sold your program, and will promote 
community organizational participation so that 
you will always be able to find a sponsor who 
will be willing to underwrite your show if 
financial assistance is ever needed. Ernest Sub- 
lett, Director of the Abilene, Texas, High 
School Theatre and Sponsor of Troupe 353, 
has a remarkable and ideal set-up in Children’s 
Theatre in his community. “Read all about it” 
in his article, A Community Servant. 


RANK A. DeLisi, Director of Dramatics, 

Weequahi High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, has a heartwarming, personal message 
for all students fortunate to be selected for 
speaking roles in their high school plays. It 
isn’t advice he offers in his article, Members of 
the Cast, but rather good, practical common 
sense. The keynote of his article, to me at least, 
is that one must continue to live a normal life 
even though he “made the play.” 

oO o 


T is a real honor to have our Silver Anniver- 
sary greeting written this month by Clarence 
Derwent, President of the American National 
Theatre and Academy. Your society is an or- 
ganizational member of that organization and 
has frequently offered its services to help pro- 
mote the living theatre throughout the country. 
I personally have met Mr. Derwent, who in 
addition to being a great actor, speaker and an 
outstanding champion of our American theatre, 
is a considerate and charming gentleman. 
° Oo 


T our California Regional Conference I had 
an interesting conversation with one of 
our sponsors who feels that we high school 
directors and sponsors are not aggressive enough 
in selling our programs to our school, adminis- 
tration and community. I agreed with him 
wholeheartedly. Thus I was delighted to re- 
ceive I Sell the Show from Doris Marshall as 
her sixth article of her series. Our hero and 
Shep take this job quite seriously—and shouldn't 
we all? . ‘ 


RENA Staging: Directing is Ted Skinner's 
theme for the sixth article of his series on 
central staging. As in last month’s issue I wish 
to stress again that what he has to say is good 
practice for all theatre whether it be behind 
curtains or theatre-in-the-round. Written more 
for the director than the actor, the message of 
the article, however, is for both. 
°° o 


URING this month and April there are 

Silver Anniversary Regional Conferences 

scheduled for nearly each week-end. I hope I 

shall see you at one of the regional conferences. 
oO o 


W/ E again go TVing and Radioing with Si 
Mills; theatreing and movieing with Paul 
Myers. Earl Blank offers four new Thespian 
produced plays and Willard Friederich brief 
views as usual in his own inimitable style. And 
our Thespians still chatter away. 
o So 


ERALD Tyler discusses the secondary 
school theatre in Belgium. As in our 
country, the crying need in Belgium is trained 
personnel in the educational theatre. When will 
administrators the world over begin to recognize 
that secondary schoo] theatre is an all-around 
education in itself? 





OHIO UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


ATHENS, OHIO 
B.A., B.F.A., M.A. and M.F.A. degree; 
Ample opportunities for training in all p 
of the theatre. New, Modern building and e 


ment. Full program of courses. Write 
particulars. 


SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART AND SPEE 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 








Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
e Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experi: 
egree 


e 25% of recent years’ graduates now in 
fessional theatre, 








Department of Theatre Arts 





Lake Erie College-C ity Theaire 


LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 


Painesville, Ohio 


Complete Theatre Arts curriculum leading 


to B.A. degree 
ELDON WINKLER, Chairman 
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wee ATITS BEST! 


YOUR CAREER IN 


BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 
SUMMER THEATR 
IN AMERICA 


(1) A Year Round Stock Company— insu 
all of our talented poeple the unusual 
portunity of continuous employment! 
opens Sept., 1953. 


(2) A Staff of Professional Directors 


THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 


E 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


ring 
a 
re- 


ond 


Teachers—Accredited by the State Deot. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans /d- 


ministration. 


(3) An Organization with 20 Years of Succe:s- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepied 
each summer; appointments are mcdde 


early each spring. 


ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and m st 


popular summer theatre  training-base 


als 


young actors (2,230 alumni) it costs less ‘o 


attend than other groups. 


(Wonderful meals and room at seashore o: ‘y 


$18.00 per week!) 


1954 SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 29 


Write for Cata- 
logue and a 26- 
page book called 
“RESULTS” listing 
hundreds whom we 
have helped. Ad- 
ress: 





oJ 
PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRi 


(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New Engla:d 
Vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod. 





DRAMAT.CS 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 
EDWIN SNAPP 


Director 
ACTING .. . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING... Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization 
and management. . 

student directors in 
charge of workshop 


productions. 
PRODUCTION .. . 
Stagecraft, technical 


production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign ... extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 


for illustrated brochure 

write Secretary Drama 
Dept., 

| | Albuquerque, N. M. 














EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.L.1., M.A. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training in 
the speech arts with a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Dramatic Arts 
Broadcasting 
Speech 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 
Evening, Saturday, and Extension Courses in 
Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 


NEW PROFESSIONALLY EQUIPPED 
TV PRODUCTION STUDIO 


Samuel D. Robbins Speech Clinic 

Dormitories for Men and Women 

ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 





hate 
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As | Seelt... 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


Only an active dramatics department deserves 
recognition by its own school, administration 
and community. There is no substitute for 
student enthusiasm, a faculty director’s ideals, 
a loyal and supporting community. I firmly 
believe that each director has within himself his 
ideals, but student enthusiasm and school and 
community support must be earned. Hard work, 
overtime hours and an ever stubborn drive over 
a period of years are the prerequisites. There 
are no short cuts to the realization of one’s 
ideals in the secondary theatre. 

There are many barriers to block the road. 
Unsympathetic administrations, uncooperative 
faculties, competitive student activities, poor 
high school theatres, poor rehearsal quarters, 
inadequate scenery and stage lights, apparent 
indifference of the student body, heavy teaching 
loads — all seem unsurmountable. To the 
harassed director there are three alternatives: 
Let the dramatics program fold up; present 
plays at irregular intervals or “whenever there 
is time’; drive to sell your program by con- 
ducting each year a regular schedule of the best 
plays available. There were and are directors in 
each of these categories. 

Those Thespian Sponsors, who are our out- 
standing directors both locally and nationally, 
have gained this noted recognition by hard 
work plus a determination to reach their set 
goals. Their dreams came true after years of 
stubborn determination and an eyer burning fire 
of enthusiasm. There are high schools through- 
out our country in which one will now find 
secondary school theatres second to none. The 
plays pees are comparable to those of col- 
ege theatre and in most cases better theatre 
than that presented by professional road com- 
panies. Student enthusiasm is second to none. 
SRO signs are visible at all performances. Scen- 
ery and lighting equipment is the best money 
can buy. The administration, the faculty and the 
community are totally sold in the so-called 
“educational value of secondary school theatre.” 
And in a number of schools little theatres have 
been built or are incorporated in the new 
building blueprints. Realization? Yes, but in 
most cases it took from ten to fifteen years! 

One who enters the teaching profession must 
realize that it is a profession, thus not compar- 
able to labor. A profession knows no seven hour 
day nor a forty hour week. Doctors, lawyers 
and ministers do not work by the clock, nor are 
they clock watchers. Teachers are, next to 
parents and probably ministers, foundations up- 
on which our whole democracy is built, for are 
not the youth of America today the citizens of 
tomorrow? The high school director of plays 
must accept this formula, or else he is definitely 
miscast. His love for theatre must be the spur. 


In the next ten years secondary school theatre 
faces one of its direst challenges. With over- 
crowded buildings, heavy teaching loads and 
curriculum alterations the director will be 
tempted to let himself be washed away with 
the rising tide. His dramatics and speech classes 
may be dropped so that he will be free to teach 
other subjects; he may find assigned to him 
additional classes, study halls and homerooms. 
The only consolation one can offer to him faced 
with these additional chores is that there are 
thousands of high school directors who always 
have carried this load. They know of no other. 

As a former director who faced these barriers, 
I am fully convinced that only a successful 
theatre program will pass through these coming 
trying years unscathed. 


To be or not to be — that is the question. 
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SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
JOHN C. CONVERSE, DIRECTOR 











SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
H. W. GILLIS, DIRECTOR 











School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
e Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








NEW MEXICO A & M COLLEGE 


Offers a Major in Drama 
Practical Experience in all Productions 
Assistantships Available 
HERSHEL ZOHN, Director 


CORONADO PLAYMAKERS 
State College, New Mexico 











SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS — 
4 WEEK SESSION 

Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, en and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 


Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 


Write now for full information. 
PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 











Ohio Valley Summer Theatre 
1954 summer session 


Season of six on and a student review. 

Regular eight weeks summer session. 

Full-time work in the theatre while earning eight 
hours of college credit. 

A few openings for talented high school grad- 
uates. 

Total cost for room, board and all fees for 
residents of Ohio, $180—for non-residents, $200. 


WORKSHOP IN DRAMATICS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Two weeks of intensive work in all phases 
of play production — two credits 


For further information write: 


Claude E. Kantner, Director, 


School of Dramatic Art and Speech, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

















GUUDMAN 








/ MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 

Head of the School 

MARY AGNES DOYLE 8 
Assistant Head 


3s 


ACTING, RADIO, T 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 

BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write ALLIENE V. STIERWALT, Registrar 
ept.D GoodmanMemorial Theatre, Chicago3 











THE ART ITUTE OF CHICAGO 





LOLA SOLE ILLIA ID 
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Fully Automatic * High Intensity INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 61/2 times brighter head spots than 


Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. other incandescent spots. 

















Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees in each direction. 
Fast operating, 6-slide color boomerang. Mounted on casters. 
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1929...TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE...1954 


REETINGS 
from ANTA 








y CLARENCE DERWENT 


Clarence Derwent, President, 
American National Theatre and 


Academy, New York City. 


T is a great pleasure and honor to send greetings and congratulations to the National Thespian Society on the 
l occasion of the organization’s twenty-fifth year of service to the American Theatre. ANTA is aware of the many 

contributions which NTS has made, not only to the secondary school theatre, but to the nation-wide theatre 
scene. By stimulating dramatic activity in our schools, NTS is creating a young and enthusiastic audience for 
the living theatre and developing talent to work in that theatre. 


ANTA has enjoyed and benefited by its association with NTS. Your Executive Secretary has always been a 
helpful friend to members of our own Service Department. Our staff has used the NTS publication — Dramatics, 
the handbooks and the directories — constantly and has referred many teachers, directors and students to this 
valuable material. 


As the United States Centre of the International Theatre Institute, ANTA has called upon NTS to participate 
each year in International Theatre Month, a program co-sponsored by ANTA and UNESCO, designed to illustrate 
the fact that “the theatre serves international understanding.” The response of the National Thespian Society 
has been heart-warming. The participating Thespian Troupes comprise the largest number of theatre groups 
within a single organization to join in this international endeavor. 


ANTA remains grateful to NTS for its cordial hospitality extended to the Second National Theatre Assembly 
held in Cincinnati in January, 1953. 


It is indeed a source of satisfaction to us at ANTA to hear of the constantly expanding functions of NTS. We 
recognize that all of us are handmaidens of the living theatre and each group in its own way is contributing to 
the renaissance of the legitimate drama which we believe to be close at hand. 


ANTA approaches the problem primarily through its efforts to create an American National Theatre in 
accordance with the Congressional Charter granted to it in 1935 under the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 
This naturally involves the Theatre’s decentralization by the creation of theatrical activity in all sections of the 
country. ANTA has been subject to much well deserved criticism of its activities in the past but now, with its 
revised by-laws and reorganized Board and Administrative department we feel that we will go forward to achieve 
our objective. For this, we need the cooperation of every individual and organization in America that is devoted 
to the legitimate drama. We know that we will have such cooperation from NTS in the future, as we have had 
in the past, and we are grateful for your work which keeps alight, however fitfully, the flame which once 
burned so brightly in the Temple of Thespis. 


1cs@urcu, 1954 7 





1929... Silver Anniversary Regional Conferences . . 19s 


CELEBRATING THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 






LL S$ 








OREGON 


Mabel Marie Ellefson, Regional Director, 
Springfield High School, Springfield 


ALL STATE MARCH 6 
CONFERENCE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE 


Sponsors AND Hosts: University Theatre, University of Oregon, 
Horace W. Robinson, Director; Troupe 786, Springfield High 
School, Mrs. Ellefson, Sponsor. 


SPEAKERS: Horace W. Robinson, President of the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. 


WorksHops: Creative Dramatics; Stagecraft, Sound Effects and 
Lighting; Radio Play; Stage Make-Up; Puppet Play by the 
Merry Puppeteers. 


One-Act Piays: Arena Play in the Arena Theatre; Conventional 
Play in the Experimental Theatre. 


Futt Lenctu Pray: Richard II, University of Oregon in the 
University Theatre. 


Features: Tour of the University Theatre; Conference Luncheon 
(Skits and readings by student Thespians ). 


NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL 
Emily L. Mitchell, Regional Director of Massachusetts, Revere High School 


NEW ENGLAND MARCH 6 
STATES EMERSON COLLEGE, BOSTON 


Sponsors AND Hosts: Barbara Wellington, National Senior Coun- 
cilor and Sponsor of Troupe 254, B. M. C. Durfee High 
School, Fall River, Mass.; June Hamblin Mitchell, Department 
of Speech, Emerson College; Emily L. Mitchell, Sponsor of 
Troupe 156. 


SPEAKERS: Dr. S. Justus McKinley, President of Emerson College; 
Viola Jackson, President, Massachusetts High School Drama 
Guild; William Spink, Massachusetts Representative to the New 
England Drama Council; June Hamblin Mitchell; and Barbara 
Wellington. 


TALENT SHOW: Scenes and skits by high schools. 
Awarp: Emerson College Scholarship. 


WorksHops: Acting Techniques, Radio and TV Techniques, Make- 
Up Demonstration; Directors’ Workshop. 


Features: Dress Rehearsal, Emerson Theatre Playwrights’ Work- 
shop production, Leo Nikole, Director; Conference Luncheon, 
Thespian Get-together. 


IOWA 


Roberta D. Sheets, Regional Director, Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids 


Program Chairman: Cecile Rukgaber, Wilson High School, 
Cedar Rapids 


MARCH 27 
ALL STATE McKINLEY AND WILSON HIGH 
CONFERENCE SCHOOLS, CEDAR RAPIDS 


Sponsors: Troupes 418, 468, 561, 684 of the Cedar Rapids High 
Schools. 


SPEAKERS: Edward Hutchings of KCRI; Leon C. Miller, Executive 
Secretary, National Thespian Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WorksHops: Styles of Scenic Design, Dr. Arnold Gillette, State 
University of Iowa; Period Costuming, Margaret Hall, State 
University of Iowa; Acting Demonstration, Don Ticher, Cedar 

Rapids Community Players. 


ANNUAL City PLay Propuction Festiva: Trifles, Franklin Hig 
School, Margaret Meyer, Director; Overruled, Roosev:lt Hig 5 
School, Roberta Sheets, Director; Scene from The Mier, \y 
Kinley High School, Patricia Smith, Director; Sprea: ing th 
News, Wilson High School, Cecile Rukgaber, Directo 







FEATURES: Conference Luncheon, Tour of local Radio ond 7 V 
Stations. 
PENNSYLVANIA ( 
Jean Donahey, National Senior Councilor, Brownsville Sr. Hig! Schoo! 
WESTERN APRIL 10 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, INDIAN: 


Sponsors AND Hosts: Troupe 187, Brownsville Sr. High Scho 
and State Teachers’ College, Indiana. 


SPEAKERS: Leon C. Miller, Executive Secretary, National T hespig 
Society; a representative of the College; Miss Donahe, 


WorksuHoprs: Producing Plays for Children, Student Directors { 
one-act plays, Make-Up or Sound Effects, Advertising and Pro tAsT 
moting School Plays, Directors’ Round Table. PEN} 





OneE-AcT Puays: Three one-act plays will be presented (not ye 
selected) and constructively criticized by competent judges. 





Features: Conference Luncheon, Tour of Campus. 





MONTANA 


Doris Marsolais Marshall, Asst. National Director, 
Helena High School, Helena 


APRIL 1, 2 
HELENA AND CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL! 















ALL STATE 
CONFERENCE 








Co-Hosts: Thespian Troupe 745, Helena High School, Ms 
Marshall, Sponsor; and Thespian Troupe 1275, Cathedral Hig 
School, Helena, Sister Mary Dolorita, Sponsor. 























One-ActT PLays: A number to be presented (not yet selected). 








DEMONSTRATIONS: Make-Up, Staging, Lighting, Playwriting, Tele 
vision, Drama for Children, etc. 











Features: Tour of the Russel Art Museum, Banquet, Initiation 0 
several new troupes (if possible), Current Broadway Piay, one 
afternoon devoted to drama for the combined student bodie 
of the two host schools, visiting Thespians and guests. 

















SPEAKERS: Noted speakers (not yet selected); Leon C. Miller 
Executive Secretary, The National Thespian Society, inci 
nati, Ohio. 




















MICHIGAN 


Margaret L. Meyn, Co-Regional Director 
Benton Harbor High School, Benton Harbor 


MARCH 13 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, KALA). AZ00 




















ALL STATE 
CONFERENCE 




















Co-Hosts: Thespian Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High Schoo’, Mis 
Meyn, Sponsor; Speech and Theatre Department, \ estem 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Dr. Zachary York, Head 




















SPEAKERS: Noted Speakers (not yet selected); Blandford Je ::nings, 
National Director of the National Thespian Society, Cayton. 
Missouri. 

















Features: Conference luncheon, Roll Call of Troupes, Canx telight 
Ceremony with representatives of attending troupes par icipat: 
ing, Western Michigan College’s production, The ‘amily 
Reunion. 
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EASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


LL STATE 
ONFERENCE 


NEW JERSEY 


Gertrude -Patterson, Regional Director, 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park 


APRIL 3 
HIGHLAND PARK HIGH SCHOOL 


Host: Thespian Troupe 805, Highland Park. 


SPEAKERS: Eddie Zuckerman, President of Troupe 805; C. V. Lance, 
Principal, Highland Park High School; Jean Donahey, Thespian 
National Councilor, Brownsville, Pa., High School; Annetta 
Wood, Director of Drama, New Jersey College of Women. 


WorksuHops: Interpretative Acting, Thespian Troupe 887, Hillside; 
Make-up, Thespian Troupe 372, Haddon Heights; Do’s and 
Don't’s of Acting by Slides, Troupe 805, Highland Park. 

O ve-Act PLays: The Bishop's Candlesticks, Troupe 683, Mt. St. 
Dominic Academy; second play (not yet selected), Troupe 426, 
Carteret; The Pink Dress, Troupe 558, North Plainfield; fourth 
play (not yet selected), Troupe 97, Hamilton High School, 
Trenton. Critic Judge of plays: Jane Inge. 


F :aTURES: Conference Lunch and Dinner; Coke Time for Thes- 
pians; Tea Time for Sponsors; Informal Dance. 


PENNSYLVANIA (Eastern) 


Frieda Reed, Regional Director of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby 


MARCH 20 
UPPER DARBY SR. HIGH SCHOOL 


Host: Thespian Troupe 1000, Upper Darby Sr. High School. 


SPEAKERS: Dr. James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby Sr. 
High School; Edith Gaukrodger, Head of English Department, 
Upper Darby Sr. High School; Leon C. Miller, Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, The National Thespian Society, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; John H. Tyson, Superintendent of Schools, Upper Darby; 
Willard Friederich, Head of Drama Department, Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, Ohio. 


Wonrksuops: Acting, Mr. Friederich; Children’s Theatre, Mabel W. 
Henry, Sponsor Troupe 307, Wilmington, Del., High School; 
Stagecraft, George Caruso and Richard Schafer, Troupe 1000, 
Upper Darby; Make-up, Wilma Bulkin and Jean Watson, 
Troupe 1000, Upper Darby. 


MEETING: Sponsors and Directors, Mr. Miller. 


STUDENT SyMposiuM: Phases of High School Theatre — The Drama 
Club Meeting, Karen Jensen, Troupe 801, Lower Merion High 
School, Ardmore; Radio Programs, Joan Feldman, Troupe 520, 
William Penn Sr. High School, York; The Student Director, Alan 
Brody, Troupe 1000, Upper Darby; Recapitulation, Student 
Delegates to Workshops; Moderator, Irene Tsiouris, student, 
Marietta College. 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATIONS: Cutting from The Curious Savage, 
Troupe 896, Ambler Joint High School; One-act play, The 
Lost Kiss, Troupe 214, Carlisle Joint Area High School; Dance- 
Pantomime, The Sorcerer's Apprentice, Troupe 1000, Upper 
Darby. Commentary: Mr. Friederich. 


FEATURE: Conference Luncheon. 


MISSOURI—Mary Williams, Regional Director, Chrisman High School, 


Independence — Aprit 23, 24. 


OKLAHOMA—Maybelle Conger, Regional Director, Central High School, 


Oklahoma City — Marcu 27. 


MINNESOTA~—Elizabeth Gjervik, Regional Director, Memorial High 
School, Ely. 











TWO HAVE DREAMED 


A fast moving farce by Robert Orth; 5 men, 5 women, easy exterior; Royalty $10.00, Price 75 Cents 





— 


Man.cH, 


THE EXCITEMENT STARTS when the moving van 
deposits the Adamses next door to the Briddels. The 
Briddels want to be friendly — they try hard — but 
those things sometimes boomerang! With plenty of 
young people to motivate difficulties, the play gets 
into high gear right from the start. There are two 
daughters in the Adams’ household and a daughter 
and two sons at the Briddel domicile. 


Bob Briddell, now 19, has never been out with a girl. 
He’s the dreamer type — prefers to mope around 
waiting for his ideal to become a reality. Younger 
brother Jimmy is the other type — full of zip, and 
constantly in trouble. The trouble results from 


BAERS 


Jimmy's throwing of apples around the neighborhood. 
Anyone and anything is likely to be the target, and 
the new neighbor, Mr. Adams, is too often the victim. 
Mr. Adams lands in the hospital, and a peace token 
of flowers from the Briddels turns out to be the kind 
to which he’s allergic. 


Then, when an unwanted cousin of the Briddels 
arrives with snakes, bricks, and bear trap, doggone if 
Mr. Adams doesn’t get caught in the trap! 


There’s a romantic thread to the story, as Deborah 
Adams is revealed as Bob’s dream girl. 


It all adds up to a grand evening of entertainment. 





569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


CTOBER is a special month in 
O the calendar of our high school 

theatre, or at least it has been for 
the past four years, thanks to a most 
happy association wih the Junior Service 
League of Abilene, Inc. Seven or eight 
thousand Abilene grade school children 
see a play that is produced especially for 
them; and thirty or more Abilene school 
boys and girls get the thrill of playing a 
series of performances for a most appre- 
ciative audience as a result of this coop- 
erative project. 

In 1950 the Junior Service League of 
Abilene, Inc., added a theatre project to 
its community services, and they chose 
our high school theatre as the first pro- 
ducing organization. The debut produc- 
tion was Daniel Boone, which was a 
colorful venture and a successful one, not 
only in audience approval but also as the 
co-operative effort of two community 
organizations. In 1951 the offering was 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp; in 
1952, Rumpelstiltskin, and this year, it 
was The Indian Captive. A spring show 
is produced by one of our local colleges 
to round out the League's theatre season. 

Preparation for the high school pro- 
duction begins in the summer when the 
director of the high school theatre, in a 
conference with the play selection com- 
mittee of the League, chooses the year’s 
vehicle. Plays are read and discussed, 
and weighed as to their suitability for 
their intended audience and the high 
school actors who will perform them. The 
play that is selected is judiciously cut 
to a playing time of around forty-five 
minutes, and adapted to the capacities 
of our staging abilities. A designer from 
the League and the high school director 
work out the overall design which results 
in a series of colorful costume sketches 
and scene designs for the coming show. 
Within this master design much student 
designing is encouraged and fostered. 
The high school stage craft class worked 
individually on the colorful set designs 
for the two scenes in this year’s Indian 
Captive, and then translated them into 
actuality during their class periods. Stu- 
dents seeking membership in our Thes- 
pian Troupe aided in the building and 
painting in a three hour workshop held 
each Saturday morning. 

During the first week of school, high 
school actors eagerly attend try-out ses- 
sions, and after some moments of anxiety 
are assigned coveted roles in the play. A 
rehearsal schedule is set up and the 
production of the play is well under way. 
Actors spend an hour and a half after 
school and in the acting laboratory dur- 
ing the last school period perfecting 
characterizations and learning the tech- 
niques of playing broadly to their young 
audiences. 
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By ERNEST SUBLETT 


A COMMUNITY SERVANT , 2 










































Photo: Abilene Reporter News 
The Indian Captive as produced by Mr. Sublett’s Troupe 353. 








i ri a play for children is a most 
stimulating experience. It must be made 
a complete, compact unit that will fit 
into the second school hour during reg- 
ular sessions of the high school. Scenery 
is designed to provide an uninterrupted 
flow of action to conserve time and to 
avoid boring our audiences with curtain 
waits. A forestage-backstage area sepa- 
rated by a traveler means that the play 
may proceed from episode to episode 
with the merest light fade or music 
bridge, and the act curtain need not be 
closed except to mark the end of the 
play. Youngsters with their undulled 
imaginations appear to love colorful 
stylization in settings. A raging, thwarted 
Rumpelstiltskin may fly to pieces with 
stuffed limbs, trunk and head thrown 
from the wings amid peals of childish 
laughter, then reassemble himself for a 
curtain call with complete audience 
acceptance. “Are you real?” was the 
question repeatedly asked of the actress 
who played the role. Aladdin may climb 
down a stair rolled in from the wing 
into a cave which is a black traveler 
drawn across the bright exterior of a 
moment ago to find himself with the 
help of a child’s imagination in a dank 
and gloomy cave glittering with phos- 
phorescent jewels. An Indian motifed 
false proscenium with its stylized forest 
curtain becomes a background for Elea- 
nor Lytel’s pantomimed test of courage at 
the hands of her Seneca captors, and a 
screen for a change to the Indian village 
to which she is being carried. The audi- 
ence followed her adventure without a 
break and a backstage crew learned a 
lesson in co-operation in making a magi- 
cally quick shift from wagon mounted 
pioneer cabin to Indian lodge. It’s sheer 
fun to design for young audiences! 

The play is shaping up. Young actors 
are trying desperately to slow speeches 
to the understanding rate of children, 
learning to make action big enough to 
be seen by young eyes, and at the same 
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time learning basic acting techniques 
that will fit other audiences. Meantime, 
our wonderful “angels,” the Service 
oe members, are not just sitting by 
marking time. Individual costume plates 
have been assigned to specific members 
and after a preliminary fitting session 
with the actors who will wear the cos- 
tume, they begin to translate the design 
in colorful fabrics. Sewing machines 
whirr so that costumes will be ready 
for the opening of dress rehearsal week. 
City bus lines are being consulted for 
the split second schedule that will bring 
the audiences to the high school audi- 
torium for the daily performances. Sum- 
maries of the play are being prepared 
along with other educational materials 
for the children who will study the play 
before seeing it. Pointers are given about 
how to be a good audience, and how to 
get the most out of attending any the- 
atrical performance. Seating plots are 
being worked out along with the very 
route from bus to theatre seat. Make-up 
is being purchased and make-up crews 
and schedules assigned. Special props 
and materials are being hunted ou! and 
brought to the work shop for the ap- 
proval of designer and director. [Fvery 


member of the League drama section is | 


busily and neatly at work unde: the 
capable direction of their drama < hair- 
man. There are no last minute tem era- 
ments between the organizations, «ince 
the League members are most p:< tient 
and unders*..uding and we are all ‘iap- 
pily at work on a project that is tou ‘hed 
with the magic of childish make-be:’ eve. 

Since our performances are held dur- 
ing the school day, high school a:tors 
and crew members have rearranged heir 
schedules to make up the class they will 
miss during the performance | ou. 
Dressing rooms are assigned and cos- 
tumes distributed with instructions »:s to 
their care during the run of the show. 
Members of the Service League are as- 
signed as make-up artists and dressers. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


FOREWORD BY MAURICE GNESIN 


Written in autobiographical form, and characteristically sub-titled “What 
the Children Taught Me,” this book is not divided neatly and patly into definite 
chapters. As Mrs. Chorpenning says — “Things just do not happen in chrono- 
is inseparably linked and intertwined and interde- 
ered wisdom of the years flows from page to page, in her 


Nevertheless, this book delves deeply into the following subjects, gay and 
meaningful with anecdote, and embellished with pictures: 


Autobiographical Sketch 

How the Children Taught Me 
Child Audience Analysis 

How I Used What the Children Taught Me 
Writing for Children’s Theatre, involving Directing, Acting, Staging 


$3.50 a copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 








Make-up sketches are posted at each 
actor’s dressing table and the materials 
needed for the make-up are at hand. The 
organization is so complete that in less 
than a half hour actors are costumed, 
made up, and ready to go on. During the 
stage-craft period which precedes the 
hour of performance, class members have 
an opportunity to practice crew work in 
setting up the stage for the performance. 
4 student stage manager takes over at 
the beginning of the performance to see 
to the smooth running of the show. There 
is enough time left of the hour after the 
curtain closes to strike the set and to get 
the majority of the actors out of make-up 
and costume and on the way to their 
class that follows. 


Too seldom do high school actors get 
the thrill of playing an extended series 
of performances. Two months of re- 
hearsals usually results in one or two 
showings. Six or seven performances 
give young actors a chance to perfect 
timing and characterization. The cry of 
‘I could do it better if I had another 
chance” has the chance of realization, 
and the wonderful spirit of working to- 
sether that all boys and girls are capable 
of has time to flower to the fullest. 


And it’s not all organization and no 
fun backstage. No one grows tired of 
playing his role because every day is a 
lew experience. The audiences are a 
constant stimulus. Youngsters carried 
away with the play warn the heroes of 
the villain’s approach; and they laugh, 
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grow quiet, applaud at the appropriate 
times. Sotto voice comments inserted in 
dialogue but unheard by the audience is 
not smiled on by the director, but pro- 
vides a good joke in the dressing room 
later. The recent presidential election 
was fought out by both factions during a 
performance through unobtrusive cam- 
paign buttons strategically placed on 
props and costumes. So there’s never a 
dull moment for cast and crew that 
knows the line between fun and good 
taste. 

It was our show too. We had a chance 
to use our abilities, our equipment, and 
our stage in helping to perform a worth- 
while community service. Our service 


Photo: Abilene Reporter News 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp, Troupe 


353, Abilene, Texas, High School, Ernest 
Sublett, Sponsor. 






was recognized and we received some 
praise for our efforts. We were not de- 
prived of the use of our theatre facilities 
while an outside group presented a play 
in our auditorium. Our production of 
the play made possible more showings so 
that children might see it in less crowded 
conditions than the usual one stand per- 
formance of an outside organization. 
Our school and our community mean 
more to us for providing us an oppor- 
tunity for displaying our abilities and 
recognizing us as a responsible organiza- 
tion. In short, we treasure our associa- 
tion with the Abilene Junior Service 
League in their theatre project, and we 
trust that we may keep our standards 
high enough to merit their continued 
sponsorship. 


“Why not work on the project alone?” 
we have been asked. e answer re- 
solves itself simply in the fact that stu- 
dents need to learn to work with their 
community organization as a most valu- 
able training in citizenship. Only by our 
co-operation could we have audiences as 
large as that the League furnishes us, as 
well as the supervision and the generous 
encouragement that they give us. Royal- 
ties and all other production expenses 
are paid by our producers, and there has 
always been a more generous check 
than we deserve from the League for 
our theatre treasury. So, we profit in 
so many ways from a colorful, exciting 
project that is high point of the drama 
season of our high school theatre and 
Thespian Troupe. 
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MEMBERS 
of the CAST... 


By FRANK A. DeLISI 


EMBERS of the cast, I congratu- 
late you. You have won your 
parts in the play through the 

efforts of competition over all others 
in the school. True enough (as you will 
find out some day when you direct), 
some compromises had to be made here 
and there. Perhaps a slight edge on looks 
here over a slight edge on talent there. 
Perhaps a slight edge on talent compro- 
mised in favor of known dependability. 
But in the main you are here because 
of superiority of talent, reliability, and 
cooperativeness. 

I do not wish to disillusion you at the 
outset. However, I do want you to under- 
stand the realities of the situation. The 
greater majority of you are having a part 
in a full-length play for the first time. 
You are probably looking forward to a 
great deal of fun during rehearsal time, 
considering that a play is, after all, play. 
But let me remind you of something 
which, if you do not know it now, you 
will find out soon enough, that putting 
on a major production is hard work from 
the word “go’—hard work for everyone 
concerned. 

You will find, for instance, that there 
will be tremendous inroads on what you 
have formerly considered to be your 
leisure time. That delightful time of the 
afternoon after school, a time that you 
looked forward to as social relaxation, 
will no longer be yours to enjoy for a 
while. While others will feel a sense of 
freedom at dismissal bell, rehearsals will 
demand your time and efforts instead; 


and for those of you who have long parts, 
you have the fierce, demanding job of 
memorizing your lines. 

Memorizing is a lonely job, done most- 
ly in solitude and under pressure to 
meet the memorization deadlines set out 
in your rehearsal schedules. It is also a 
task full of responsibility, especially so 
when you realize the importance of 
exactness towards the proper interpreta- 
tion of your part, as well as its impor- 
tance to your colleagues in the play. 
They have memorized their parts on 
time; so they want you to memorize 
yours. They take their parts seriously; 
so they want you to adopt the same at- 
titude. You will find out that you cannot 
do much acting while carrying your 
books around with you. Rehearsals do 
not begin to acquire that spark of life 
until you have made those lines your 
own. 

Your school work must now assume a 
greater importance to you than it ever 
has before. The production of a play 
being a tremendous project, demanding 
the cooperation of many departments of 
the school, you, as members of the cast, 
must not in the slightest lay yourselves 
open to the criticism that you are sacri- 
ficing your school work to participate in a 
play. You not only endanger yourselves 
in your academic record; but, by setting 
a poor example scholastically, you also 
endanger the possibilities of future dra- 
matic presentations by this school. There- 
fore there is the demand of a greater 
sacrifice of your time to work harder on 
your regular school work, so I can point 
to you as examples of what can be done 
by students who realize the importance 
of school and its activities. You thus 
show your loyalty to the play by this, 
thereby eliminating any parental or 
school conflicts which may disturb your 
peace of mind and interfere with your 
effectiveness as an actor. 

However, all things being considered, 
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I do not know of any single consideration cam 
more important to the success of the fon 
play than your continuing good healthf as t 
Again, in this respect, sacrifices of youl wor 
leisure time will have to be made in the Bet 
interests of loyalty to the play. The timef{ has 
spent, for example, in listening to radiof hov 
or television after your days work is§ she 
done, or enjoying social engagements,f ago 
may be more profitably employed by cid 
more rest, more sleep, in order to build§ sta 
up resistance to ill-health and to con. 
serve your energies for the next arduow§ | 
day’s school work and rehearsal. There let 
is nothing that throws off a rehearsalfj acc 
more than the absence of some member§ 10 
of the cast; and carrying the idea further, § Cr 

(Continued on page 31) Te 
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Supper Meeting of Troupe 364, Jamestown, N. Y., High School, Myrtle Paetznick, Sponsor. 
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SELL 
THE SHOW 


3y DORIS MARSOLAIS MARSHALL 


HE Wind of the Night had played 
at Merry-Go-Round with clouds of 
‘ fieecy white; and when March 

bwoke, it found rose-tinted clouds herded 
by a Shepherd into a gigantic corral; and 
a Buttermilk Sky was well-on-its-way to 
Bbe churned into Technicolor Grandeur, 
“Band t: background high-flying kites with 
i Buails longer than a Spring-Bride’s Train! 
BAnd with it a boy’s hope that The Wind 
“Hof the Night would not face silence, or 
Bsteal . way to hide in a wondrous moun- 
tain c1ve and become nothingness; but, 
Frather, would play at fitful hide ’n ‘seek 
"so ye:terday’s newspaper and Christmas’ 
tissue could soar, and soar — past the 
Eagles nest into 

Tomorrow's Dream! 

B it, who has time to dream? 

The World and Work of the Theatre is 
press ug: Pressing as a wide-eyed boy 
with nose against the candy store win- 
dow! Pressing with an urgency seen only 
fin the Dressing-Room before a crucial 
tionf came: Pressing as the hound retrieving, 
the from icy water, a shiny mallard; Pressing 
lth as the Junior Class Ring (lately come) 
joulfworn on a velvet ‘round the neck of 
thei Bette Belle (at the present writing Bette 
ime has settled on Bette, rather than Betty, 
adioff however, not without a struggle; you see 
k isl she was christened, some seventeen years 
nts,§.ago, Betty, but that was before she de- 

byf cided on the Theatre. Her Mother under- 

uild§ stands! ) 
‘0n- 
ous Well, Pal, if this is so all-fired pressing, 
ere § let's get rolling! That we did in our newly 
rsalfacquired hot-rod, SoCRATes  (pro- 
ber§ nounced with a long “a,” it was more 
ver, Crate than anything else, being a 1936 
Terra Plane hearse. Purchase price: 12 
— fj bucks! ) 

The Greeks had a word for it, — so 
did we; but, never mind! Roll on, ol 
SoOCRATes and quite Philosophically 
there'll be no questions asked! You are 
dedicated to the Theatre! 
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It was splendid riding in our Ben Hur 
Chariot; the open country flew past, but 
not without recognition. Each tiny Spring 
Flower nodded prettily to us as we duel- 
piped our Merry way to our teen-age 
Kingdom and to Work! 

Our task? Sell the Show! Business on 
Wall Street at the Stock Exchange was 
never so important as this! You betcha 
life — No! It took Psychological Strategy, 
complete lay-outs, thumb on the pulse 
of the public and nose to the grind stone! 

“This was pretty exciting, a real chal- 
lenge,” said my Pal to me! My old, stiff 
fur was simply tingling ‘cause I'd been 
promised that I could help take the 
posters around! 

My Master’s Committee had already 
obtained permission from _ twenty-five 
Business Houses to place placards in 
their windows! And, mind you, right in 
the most conspicuous place possible, and 
not behind a window-display Post Toas- 
ties Box! Believe me, I was proud to take 
those works of art with their Good mes- 
sages of Good Entertainment to our pa- 
trons windows! 

But I am, as usual, getting ahead of 
my tale! 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois. My Pal's, his 
teachers, and his co-workers’ thrilling 
success had been wrapped up and put 
away! That is—all but the memories— 
the lasting impression of greatness and 
the gratitude of hundreds who lived 
again with handsome, homely, old Abe, 
and who suffered his heartaches and 
jeined his friends and neighbors in his 
Farewell at Springfield as he stood on the 


rear of the flag-bedecked train, amid rain’ 


and tears, and spoke immortal words. 
The fluttering of the flag, despite the 


ae 
The far off whistle of his 
train mingled with Song — 
“Mine Eyes have seen the Glory — 
His Soul Goes Marching on!” 
5 3 & = 
A Triumph to be remembered! 
Always! 
and ALL ways to be Remembered! 
2 = 2% 
So it was now to another show. Stage 


Door, for Spring Production wisely 
chosen by unanimous acclaim for it was 


' din 
Connie Rueger and Dean Kampe in The 
Little Dog Laughed as presented by Bain- 
bridge High School, Winslow, Wash., 
Troupe 416, Daisy S. Wilson, Sponsor. 





star-studded to bring the Girls fame! 
Its cast boasted 

of girls 22, 
and it foHowed our line of Education too! 
The Stage So glamorous and Gay has a 
heartbreak side, the Young to dismay! 
and it was a vehicle fair to polish off with 
fresh Spring Air! As we rehearsed—with 
Stage Door 

opened wide 
Stars from out the velvety Sky winked 
and Blinked as wed try and try 

Over and Over Again — 

Each scene to get with 
Perfection — 


It made us wonder — made us want to 
be sure that the Stage would really be 
worth starving for. Make the Seniors like 
Bette Belle think over her College Course 
well! Should she plan to be a future 
Helen Hayes, or follow the Television 
Craze, or to be safe — and Teach Dra- 
matic Art and Start in a school where as a 
rule English Teacher, Dear, “Puts on” 
the Senior Play for the year? But be of 
Cheer, for our Bette Belle will have a 
regular class in Dramatics — for she’s a 
determined lass! And knows her stuff, 
and will get what she wants without an 
Fuss! And Dramatics will be advanced, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ARENA STAGING 


DIRECTING 


By TED SKINNER 


T is necessary for the director of the 
arena production to select his play 
from among those written for the 
proscenium stage and to adapt it for an 
arena staging. Although many enthusi- 
asts will claim that any play can be done 
in the arena, it is only sensible to recog- 
nize that some are more adaptable than 
others. Plays which depend upon tricky 
scenic effects and pictorial background, 
such as Peter Pan, lose much of their 
charm in the arena. What factors then 
should be considered in the selection of 
the arena play? 

Size of cast. It is wise, especially for 
the beginning director, to choose scripts 
calling for small casts. 

Difficulty of staging. Stay with simple, 
one-set interiors until you are ready to 
branch out. Plays set in a patio or garden 
also lend themselves to arena staging. 

Period of the play. Modern settings 
raise fewer problems, especially in cos- 
tuming and securing properties, but try 
to include an occasional costume play. 

Budget. With the reduction in cost 
due to the elimination of scenery, there 
is little excuse for presenting non-royalty 
modern plays. Publishers also are most 
mrmooao about adjusting the royalty 
rates for arena productions. 





Balance to the total program. Your 
following will be more appreciative if 
there is variety in the fare being offered. 
Avoid repetition of the same type season 
after season. 

Casting 

The arena play is as demanding on the 
actors as the director. Select people who 
can create convincing characterizations, 
re-act as well as act and by all means 
stay in character. My preference for try- 
outs is to use scenes from the play itself. 
Copies of the play should be available 
to students prior to try-outs. All candi- 
dates should read for any role they or 
the director selects. Before casting the 
arena play, observe pantomime, posture 
and carriage. 

The Floor Plan 

Entrances. The location of entrances 
determines much of the action and assists 
or limits the utilization of the various 
stage areas. In our production of Blithe 
Spirit, the outside entrance and the en- 
trance into the dining room were placed 
at the opposite end of the room from 
the heavy pieces of furniture. The en- 
trance into the garden was across from 
the fireplace corner. Had the entrances 
been arranged differently, it would have 
been necessary for the maid in moving 
to the outside door to cross the center 
acting area. Instead, her dashes were 
made across one end of the room. 

Arrangement of furniture. The floor 
plan found in the script will be of little 
help except to show the pieces of furni- 
ture needed. Furniture should be ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to give bal- 
ance to the setting and to utilize all areas 
of the stage. If the play was written by an 
actor-director-playwright, such as Noel 
Coward, it is best to keep pieces of furni- 
ture which were located near to each 
other on the original plan at about the 
same distance for the arena in order that 
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A Dress rehearsal shot immediately after the dim-up on the last scene of 
Notice that the standing character is not blocking any 
of the others. 


Blithe Spirit. 
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lines will fit the action originally intend- 
ed. Another point to remember is that 
fewer pieces of furniture are needed on 
the arena stage. Pieces that would logi- 
cally be against the wall, such as book- 
cases, can be placed at the edge of the 
acting area. Those which could be away 
from the wall had best be so located in 
order that crosses can be made around 
or behind them. 

An examination of the floor plan for 
Blithe Spirit shows the fireplace at one of 
the normal entrance corners. Logically, 
the divan is near the fireplace, as are the 
easy chair and oboe 4 The serving 
table, which is also used for the seance 
(and at that time moved out into the 
room), is in another area. The gramo- 
phone, which motivates considerable ac- 
tion, is placed next to another wall, as is 
the desk. Straight chairs are beside the 
table, gramophone and desk. This ar- 
rangement motivates sufficient move- 
ment, gives balance to the set anc en- 
ables the utilization of the entire acting 
area. The divan is purposely line! up 
between the fireplace and the opposite 
entrance aisle in order to eliminate as 
much blocking as possible when two 
actors are seated on the divan. 

Rehearsal Schedule 

Reading rehearsals. The play should 
be read through by the cast (noi the 
director) two or three times. These : 2ad- 
ing rehearsals should set the scrip‘. in- 
cluding cuts or adaptations needed f«r an 
arena staging; establish pronuncia‘ ons, 
including dialects; and provide an ap- 
proach to characterizations. 

Blocking rehearsals. It is here tha. we 
come up against one of the most ma:ked 
differences between the proscenium and 
the arena play. No longer can we refcr to 
upstage, pare ithaca right, or left. V/hat 
methods can be followed in giving direc- 
tions to actors? First, we can use furni- 
ture, such as “X-FP” (cross to fireplace) 
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or “X--T” (cross to table). Second, we 
can use other characters as “X--R” (cross 
to Ruth). Third, entrances can be num- 
bered or named as 1, 2, 3, or Hall, Din- 
ing Room and Garden. Fourth, the stage 
can be divided into areas and labeled as 
A, B, C, D, E, F. A direction such as 
“x--A” (cross to area A) can thus be 
given. 

It will save time to have the cast write 
all of the general blocking directions in 
their playbooks before walking through 
the action. Within the general blocking, 
actors should be encouraged to add 
movement for which they feel motiva- 
tion. They should also always be able to 
give an answer to the question, “Why 
ar you crossing?” other than “Because 
you told me to.” Motivation is most im- 
potant and must at all times be ap- 
paent, but the writer does not go along 
with the belief that you can just put the 
ac ors on the set and allow them to feel 
th. action. 


83usiness rehearsals. Detailed business 
should be set even though actors are 
stil holding scripts. The business should 
be a part of the total memorization 
process. 

Line rehearsals. Line rehearsals are of 
two types: speeches and action without 
books, and speeches without action or 
books. An early deadline for putting 
down books must be set in the rehears- 
al schedule. It is essential that actors 
have complete confidence in their own 
lines as well as those of other cast mem- 
bers. Of course the use of a prompter 
for an arena play is out of the question. 
Line rehearsals without action to check 
on accuracy, pointing and picking up 
cues are to be scheduled when they 
will do the most good. 


Entrances and exits. Timing of en- 
trances and exits on the arena stage is 
most important. Actors must arrive at the 
acting area in time to pick up cues. Much 
time has to be devoted also to timing the 
entrances and exits which are made at 
the beginning and end of scenes during 
blackouts. 

Props rehearsals. First, actors should 
start using rehearsal props early. Second, 
there must be a sufficient number of re- 
hearsals with the actual props, especially 
for eating, drinking and smoking. 

Polishing rehearsals. Concentrate on 
one act during the entire evening. Re- 
peat scenes until they are right. Work on 
pauses, cues, acceleration, climaxes. 

Technical rehearsals. It is assumed 
that the lighting has been started earlier 
but now is the time to get it fixed. 
Sound is introduced, musical transitions 
timed and all props used. Remember 
that the actors have had weeks—the 
technicians but a relatively short time. 
Allow technicians a fair portion of the 
total time for them to learn what you 
expect of them. 

Dress rehearsals. A common mistake 
is to think that one dress rehearsal is 
sufficient. Plan for three or four so that 
the actors will feel at home in their cos- 
tumes. 

Additional Suggestions 


1. Avoid arranging characters in a 
straight line. If three actors are in 
a triangle, everyone in the audience 
can see one or two faces. 

2. Check the stage movement for bal- 
ance; eliminate repetition of the 
same crosses. 

3. If you have some characters stand- 
ing during a talky scene, it is some- 
times possible to place the standing 
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for Young People 


The Following Books Are Standard, 
Cloth-Bound Editions 


Just Published! 


HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS 
AND PROGRAMS 


by Aileen Fisher 


Children will delight in these plays, skits, read- 
ings, songs, and recitations that make the rules 
of good health and safety fun to learn. Miss 
Fisher writes in language that children can easily 
understand and she combines humor with com- 
mon sense in presenting exciting dramatizations 
and memorable rhymes. This material by a 
noted children’s author is ideally suited to class- 
room and assembly programs on these important 
subjects. 


Middle and Lower Grades 


Still popular! 


% ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS 
by Marjorie B. Paradis. Junior High and 
High School 193 pages; $2.50 


*% TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Junior 
High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 


*% HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS by Aileen Fisher. Lower Grades 
through Junior High 374 pages; $3.50 











267 pages; $3.50 





Send for free catalog describing our 
other collections of plays in book form; 
also for information on our magazine 
PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for 
Young People; and lists of individual 
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characters near entrance corners 
where they will not block. For in- 
stance, Dr. Bradman leaning against 
the fireplace in Blithe Spirit blocks 
no one. 


During rehearsals the _ director 
should make a practice of sitting 
on all four sides in order to catch 
every scene from each side of the 
auditorium. 


Avoid spending too much time on 
Act I. Plan the entire schedule 
budgeting equal time to all acts— 
if not more to Act III, as it will be 
memorized last. 


Reverse the rehearsal at times doing 
Acts III, Il, I so that Act III is re- 
hearsed when the cast is fresh. 


It is good in a one-set show to 
move pieces of furniture within 
scenes or between scenes to vary 
the setting. 


Keep in mind the intimacy of the 
arena. Use restraint with love 
scenes and overly tense climaxes. 

In your attempt to keep the play 
moving, don't give the audience the 
feeling that the actors are on a 
merry-go-round. 


Arrange for a trial audience at the 
last dress rehearsal. We try to have 
colored citizens as our guests. 
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YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


About a Lovable Family that Choose to Enjoy Life While They are Still Alive. 
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ZaSu Pitts Starred in This 
Mystery Farce, on Broad- 
way and the Road. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE | — beseians each is $25.00 « 
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SNAFU 


High school boy grows up when he 
returns from the service. 
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ROOM FOR ONE MORE 
Lawton, Okla., High School 
HE Presentation of Room for One 
More was so rewarding to those par- 
ticipating and so well received by the 
audiences both nights of the perform- 
ances that it was one of the outstand- 
ing plays of the past several years. 

The greatest reward to the players 
came through the very real situations of 
human living and conflict which the play 
afforded. Every rehearsal held deep 
meaning for them and they never grew 
tired nor stale at rehearsals. They looked 
forward to each tense scene with great 
anticipation, and each actor seemed to 
really live his role. 

Many spectators said that it was the 
first high school play which had ever 
moved them to deep serious emotion in 
which the situations seemed real and 
not just part of a play. All spectators felt 
a great deal of satisfaction in the prog- 
ress of Jimmy John both physically and 
spiritually. But through all the serious 
moments of the play there was enough 
humor to keep things lively and inter- 
esting. 

The entire play was so refreshing that 
the success of the performance gave both 
actors and production staff members a 
warm glow of satisfaction for days after 
the final curtain. 

OPAL Forp, Sponsor, 
Troupe 935. 


JUMP OVER THE MOON 
Community High School, Crystal Lake, Ill. 
| & twenty years of play directing I find 

it difficult to recall a play that a cast 
enjoyed rehearsing more than Jump over 
the Moon. The four leads divided almost 
equally the burden of lines. And the 
other seven roles were meaty enough 
and fully characterized. But it was the 
rapid action that gave continuing joy 
and challenge in rehearsal—in fact such 
high joy that we couldn’t at first rehearse 
the second act for our laughter, even 
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though we have of course, as everybody 
does, a primary rule about holding char- 
acter. 

The play is about a family’s rearing 
a chimpanzee like a human baby. Harry, 
the baby chimp, never appeared on the 
stage, but his presence was evidenced 
by spots on the walls, soap bubbles, his 
wild laughter, toys vigorously hurled 
from off-stage. But chiefly Harry’s 
presence was felt by his antagonist, 
the husband. Humiliated by the chimp 
again and again, the husband evened the 
score in a chimp hypnosis scene in the 
second act that had convulsed the cast 
for weeks and made the audiences hys- 
terical in laughter. 


Jump over the Moon reverses the 
usual family comedy by making its youth 
quite normal and the old folks “the 
goofs.” Besides this satire, some broad 
farce, the play has a significant thing or 
two to say about family life. 


KEN TARPLEY, Sponsor, 
Troupe 623. 
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NO MORE HOMEWORK 
Winchester, Ill., High School 


¢¢WT was so different,” was the comme it 

made by the audience after the p:o- 
duction of John Henderson’s No Move 
Homework, yet, to the director and cast 
it was no different: it was just school liie. 
The losing of books, keys, and script, tie 
petty jealousies, the principal's many 
problems, and the play _ directo’s 
troubles are all so typical of a hich 
school day. 


The scene in front of the curtain when 
the director receives her gift from the 
student brought much applause, for that 
is a custom of long standing at Win- 
chester High. The prompter does the 
honors here and thus gets to be seen 
by the audience. 


“Tick” Tock, the janitor, and Mrs. 
Ratchet, the cleaning woman, furnished 
hilarious comedy scenes. Because the 
two who played those parts had no in- 
hibitions, their characterizations were 
unusually good. 


There were no problems encountered 
in setting up the stage, for a high school 
is the ideal place to obtain properties for 
a principal's office, and a cooperative 
janitor supplied the best looking furni- 
ture in the school. 


The director was relieved of the de- 
tails of make-up, publicity, tickets, pro- 
grams, lighting and sound system, and 
stage management by other members of 
the faculty who assumed those respon- 
sibilities. 

Loretta C. GiLossop, Sponsor, 
Troupe 594. 











William Mack and David Ladd in Jump over the Moon, Troupe 623, 





Crystal Lake, IIl., High School, Ken Tarpley, Sponsor and Co-Author of play. 
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FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
Benton Harbor, Mich., High School 


> ARRYMORE Troupe 455 chalked 
D up a “smash hit” with Caroline 
Fraicke’s gay and amusing three-act 
comedy, Father of the Bride, based upon 
Edvard Streeter’s novel, which records 
the .uthor’s own harrowing experiences 
of rsarrying off his eldest daughter. 
Much of the success of this all school 
play was due to the preliminary adver- 
tisin:: Which had the entire community 
buzying about Father of the Bride. The 
Twit City merchants displayed much 
interest when the bridal department of 
one store furnished the bride’s lovely 
gow, and a local photographer featured 
a window display of bridal couples star- 
ring pictures of the juvenile leads. Also 
a peir of free tickets were presented at 
opening performance to the father of 
every bride whose wedding occurred 
30 days preceding opening night. Fathers 
were seated in a specially decorated row 
desisnated as “The Father of the Bride 
Row.” A week before production, the 
‘bride and groom,” decked in bridal 
fnery, were chauffeured around town in 
a colorfully decorated convertible. Addi- 
tional interest was created by a theatre 
news sheet and napkins containing in- 
formation of the play which were dis- 
tributed throughout school and to local 
restaurants. 


Father of the Bride was not only an 
education to the actors but to the adults 
regarding the trials and tribulations of 
the courtship and marriage of a young 
couple. In the third act when the caterers 
and florists took over, spontaneous ap- 
plause greeted the furniture movers who 





Sea. 
Father of the Bride, Troupe 455, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., High School, Margaret 
L. Meyn, Sponsor. 





created a sensation with their panto- 
mimic antics. “Oh’s” and “ah’s” radiated 
from the audience when the bride, re- 
splendent in satin and tulle made her 
appearance and marched off stage on 
the arm of her father to the strains of 
the traditional wedding march, leaving 
the audience with moist eyes. Thunder- 
ous applause greeted the cast, followed 
by numerous curtain calls. Silver Oscar 
awards, designed by Thespian art stu- 
dents, were presented to the best actor, 
actress, following the final performance, 
and a tape recording of the show in 
which 161 laughs were charted, was 
played at a cast party. 

MarcGaret L. MEyn, Sponsor, 

Troupe 455. 
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No More Homework, Troupe 594, Community High School, Winchester, IIl., 
Loretta C. Glossop, Director. 
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THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 


One of the few modern actors “to 
have touched greatness,” as_ the 
London Trmes has said, Michael 
Redgrave is also one of the most 
articulate. And he goes into the 
whys and wherefores of an actor’s 
magic in these scintillating discus- 
sions, revised from his Rockefeller 
lectures at Bristol University last 
year, with a sense of wonderment 
as well as a ruthless curiosity, en- 
lightening both actor and playgoer. 
With twenty-seven photographs of 
Mr. Redgrave in almost that number 
of roles. $3.00 


LIVING SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
IN STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


Covering the last three years at 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial 
Theatre, this handsome book con- 
tains from five to eighteen action 
pictures of eath of fourteen of 
Shakespeare’s plays (plus Jonson’s 
Volpone). Angus McBean’s rightly 
famous camera catches important 
moments, full sets and characteriza- 
tions, by such gifted actors as Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- 
grave, Margaret Leighton and Peggy 
Ashcroft, to recreate visually the 
plays themselves. $5.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 


The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, Sir 
John Gielgud and many others. With 
forewords by Ivor Brown and An- 
thony Quayle. $4.50 





Theatre Arts Books also publishes 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT 
STRATFORD 1951 by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley. $4.50 


Complete prospectus on request 
Please send the above checked books. 


For which I enclose 





Name 





Address 





City 7 Zone 


~Theatre Arts Books- 


224 West 4th Street New York 14 
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By S! MILLS 


What’s My Line? 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


OR THE fourth consecutive year 

What's My Line? is keeping audi- 

ences highly entertained by trying to 
ascertain the employment activities of 
visitors. At a time when panel and audi- 
ence participation programs are running 
rampant across our entertainment hori- 
zon at a pace of rapid turnover, it is a 
rare show that can boast about being a 
pioneer in that field in TV, and then add 
that its popularity has increased steadily. 
That increase has even crossed national 
boundaries: there is an English version 
being presented on British Broadcasting 
Company channels. 


The idea is that a contestant signs in 
on a blackboard visible to both panel 
and audience. He walks past the table 
of panel members and is then seated at 


PBA 
Rn ater 


John Daly, moderator and host of CBS- 
TV’s popular panel show, What’s My Line? 





the moderator's table, and the question- 
ing begins. The moderator is John Daly. 
The panel, Dorothy Kilgallen, newspaper 
columnist; Steve Allen, entertainer; Ar- 
lene Francis, actress; and Bennett Cerf, 
publisher, is allowed one free guess per 
member. 


The wild (usually humorous) guesses 
out of the way, the panel gets down to 
its questioning, a process limited in sev- 
eral ways. Each member may ask as 
many consecutive points as he pleases so 
long as the answers from the contestant 
continue affirmative. As soon as he draws 
a “no, the ball is passed on to the in- 
terrogator on his left. Meanwhile the 
audience, both studio and viewing, have 
been informed of the contestant’s occu- 
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Marlin Perkins, Director of Chicago’s Lincoln Park Zoo, who conducts 






NBC-TV’s Zoo Parade. 





pation, always a most unusual one. Often 
the questions draw a great many laughs. 
One of the contestants was a rather good- 
looking young lady who was the very 
essence of feminine pulchritude. One was 
told by superimposed letters on the 
screen that she was a lady wrestler. 
When the questioning ball was passed 
to Steve Allen, he innocently asked if he 
could go to her to have his teeth re- 
moved. 


Additional interest is added when the 
third contestant, for whom the panel is 
blindfolded lest they recognize him, 
makes his entrance and tries with dis- 
guised voice to fool his questioners. 


It doesn't take more than a few min- 
utes to get into the swing of easygoing 
joviality that pervades the entire half- 
hour. The introduction of the celebrity- 
contestant, instead of being the backbone 
of the show, merely acts as another 
spark in a bright and entertaining pro- 
gram. 


Life with Elizabeth 


Dumont Television Network 


Domestic comedy is a favorite angle 
for many radio and television shows. Life 
with Elizabeth is one of the more enter- 
taining projects for several reasons. 


For one thing it is ahead because of 
its different format. Most programs 
which use the highly annoying idea of 
double middle commercials do so by 
bringing a full half-hour story to climaxes 
for each break. That means severing the 
viewers thought train twice during the 
same show. In this case the treatment is 
eased by the fact that each of the three 
parts is completely separate. These make 
up the so-called “incidents.” The result 
is a tightly woven vignette lasting about 
eight minutes without interruption for 
advertising. 


Betty White, who plays the role of 
Elizabeth, is not a high-pressure comedi- 
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enne. Her lines are neither hilarious nor 
“socko.” They are part of a smile-evoking 
humor that leaves you with the feeling 
of having spent a little while in the com- 
pany of friends who are delightful, rather 
than in a theatre being entertained by 
paid performers. 


Zoo Parade 


National Broadcasting Company 


The stellar performances on Zoo Pa- 
rade of assorted furred, feathered and 
scaly representatives of the almost 3,00 
inhabitants of Chicago’s famed Lincoln 
Park Zoo are a tribute to the unique 
talents and unerring showmanship of R. 
Marlin Perkins, director of the zoo. Like 
many small-town boys, Perkins’ interest 
in animals began with a dog, and later 
progressed to bringing home rabbits, 
goats, squirrels, opossums and snakes- 
the last being harmless, he insisted to his 
family. On occasions, his family and 
neighbors failed to appreciate his «ffec- 
tion for animals and many of them went 
out of the house quicker than Perkins 
brought them in. 

In 1938 Perkins left St. Louis, where 
he worked at the zoo, to become dir2ctor 
of the Buffalo, New York, zoo. He did 
a complete job of reorganizing and :nod- 
ernizing an indifferent institutior. In 
1944 he took over directorship of Li: coln 
Park Zoo, where he has done an im pres- 
sive job of brightening up the 82-yee ~-old 
institution. Perkins’ greatest disapp dint- 
ment in his term of service at Li: coln 
Park was the death in 1951 of the 003 
most famous citizen, a magnificent 500- 
pound gorilla. 


On Zoo Parade Parkins handles and 
treats his zoo charges with a confid 2nce 
and amazing familiarity born of yea’s of 
study and unflagging curiosity a out 
the animal world. He never uses 4 
script, and his fountain of zoolosical 
knowledge seems inexhaustible. 
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Theatre Royal 
National Broadcasting Company 


IR Laurence Olivier, star and master 
of ceremonies of Theatre Royal radio 
dramas, is one of this generation’s 

most eminent actors as well as a director 
and producer of note. He is perhaps best 
lnown to American audiences for his 
performances in the films, Wuthering 
Heights, Rebecca, Carrie and Henry V. 
His technicolor production of the last, 
released here in 1946, was hailed as a 
screen Classic. His acting in New York 
with London’s Old Vic Company in 1946 
and ‘ater with his own productions of 
Shak2speare’s Antony and Cleopatra and 
Shav's Caesar and Cleopatra brought 
him the unanimous acclaim of drama 
critic 5. 

Ti catre Royal is one of those series 
that, although marked by many fine 
attri),utes other than the excellent acting 
of it’ star, is the victim of radio’s time 
harn ss. Sometimes an adaptation will re- 
tain he flavor of the original from which 
itis taken, but the fact that it must be 
tailo ed to fit into a half-hour time slot 
robs it of the little incidents that serve 
to st'engthen your impressions. Proof of 
that came in the job done on A Christmas 





Sir Laurence Olivier, one of the eminent 

actors of this generation, host and star of 

Theatre Royal. The ‘NBC-Radio drama 

series offers adaptations of works by 
eminent writers. 








Carol. The overall picture was that of a 
show being pressed to the point of omit- 
ting the courses in a sumptuous meal. 
Again it must be stressed that the fault 
is not at all uncommon to such endeavors 
on any series. 


Here it is more apparent because the 
test of the program is so well handled. 
Towers of London, who produce and 
transcribe the series in England, do a 
highly literate and intelligent job. There 
is a strong taste of the clipped English 
accent, but it is never so pronounced 
that you cannot understand the lines. In 
all, he job is highly pleasing and worthy 
of the listener’s time. 


Marcu, 1954 





“‘Poncho’’ Morgan and Jackie Robinson on 
CBS Radio’s This Game of Baseball. 





Feature Project 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Choosing a program for review can- 
not be a job done in haste. It means 
listening several times to the same series 
to determine its constancy. The problem 
is magnified in Feature Project because 
of its irregular schedule. Thus far it has 
appeared on Friday evenings, but it is 
not a weekly. The obvious amount of 
work and research explains why it cannot 
be done on even a fortnightly basis. How- 
ever, after hearing only one of the full- 
hour efforts in the group, one realizes 
that “this was worth waiting for.” And 
he makes up his mind to watch the radio 
schedules for the next one. One feature 
of the project, Class of 53, a searching 
study of the minds, morale and morals of 
our teen-age generation, and told in their 
own unrehearsed and uninhibited words 
aimed at answering the question, Is this 
a lost generation? was narrated by U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las. 


In getting the teen-age actuality story, 
Feature Project reporters captured the 
good and bad, mirrored in the voices and 
actions of representative teen-agers, 
ranging from the plush country club set 
to the boy in a county jail; the boy 
gangsters, to the scholars. 


Reporters went hot rodding, dancing 
and partying. They caught the noises of 
tumultuous gang fighting, the sounds of 
reform-stories. In contrast, they attended 
Junior Achievement meetings, inter- 
viewed potential Phi Beta Kappas and a 
youngster who fought polio and went 
on to become the “most likely to suc- 
ceed.” 


As one of broadcasting’s most exciting 
series, Feature Project productions have 
covered many vital subjects of public in- 
terest. Bomb Target ... U.S. A. with 
Arthur Godfrey as narrator appraised 
the nation’s military and civilian readi- 
ness against atomic attack. The Green 









By Si MILLS 


Border with Edward R. Murrow as nar- 
rator was the first report of the men and 
women who have escaped from behind 
the Iron Curtain, recorded in their own 
voices. 38th Parallel, U. S. A. with Will 
Rogers Jr. as narrator showed through 
interviews with people living and work- 
ing on the Parallel here how all of us 
were affected by the distant Korean con- 
flict. The Quacks with Bill Downs as 
narrator was a daring expose on medical 
charlatans. Sixth was This Game of Base- 
ball with Bing Crosby. Next was Parole 
File 732 with Eric Sevareid as narrator. 

That radio has many potentialities for 
looking at the problems and souls of 
man has been amply demonstrated many 
times before. By examining the individ- 
ual only occasionally, Feature Project is 
following a decidedly recent trend to 
stress the whole of society. Whether or 
not one agrees with that approach, there 
can be little doubt that a major endeavor 
is being given thorough and laudable 
treatment. 

That Hammer Guy 
Mutual Broadcasting System 

Mickey Spillane has been a minor sen- 
sation with his novels, not because they 
are well written or contain excellent por- 
traits, but because they appeal to the 
reader's desire for action. The same may 
be said for this series based on his plots 
and personalities. 

You don't sit through the program and 
listen for the finer points of mike tech- 
nique or presentation. In fact the use of 
a narrator (Hammer himself) sometimes 
leads to confusion, since it becomes diffi- 
cult to tell where narration ends and a 
scene begins. Hastening is thereby 
served, however, and in Spillane speed is 
essential. 

That Hammer Guy may not be top- 
notch nor stand comparison with a pri- 
vate eye show like Richard Diamond but 
its jam-packed with the well-known 
Spillane variety of adventure. 


costume 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
_erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
age of 100 amateur productions every week 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


. Rk Oo: O' e's 


3 West Gist Street, New York, WN. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 








Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes. 


















By PAUL MYERS 


ROADWAY has had a good month 
B — several fine new productions, the 
return to the stage of some of our 
finest performers and, in the main, rather 
good business. Judith Anderson, consid- 
ered by many the first lady of our stage, 
has returned in Jane Bowles’ In the Sum- 
mer House. Though some feel that the 
play is not of the stature of Miss Ander- 
son's artistry, Mrs. Bowles’ drama of a 
domineering mother and her confused 
daughter is an interesting play. In Miss 
Anderson’s supporting cast are Mildred 
Dunnock, Jean Stapleton and Logan 
Ramsay. 


Paul Gregory has attracted consider- 
able attention from theatregoers ever 
since his First Drama Quartet brought us 
the reading of the Don Juan In Hell 
sequences from Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man. Last season, another fine group of 
players did Stephen Vincent Benet's 
John Brown’s Body—also under the aegis 
of Mr. Gregory. The young producer's 
current offering is a full-fledged produc- 
tion adapted from Herman Wouk’s The 
Caine Mutiny. Mr. Wouk has written this 
acting version and the effect is good 
theatre throughout. The cast is headed 
by Henry Fonda, John Hodiak and Lloyd 
Nolan. Direction was initiated by Dick 
Powell and — after some sort of still 
unresolved dispute — Charles Laughton 
took over. The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tail (as the production is called) is doing 
terrific business at the Plymouth Theatre. 


I have reported to you about the birth 
of the Phoenix Theatre and of its in- 
augural production, Sidney Howard's 
Madam Will You Walk. This venture is 
one of the most hopeful theatre enter- 
prises since the still lamented American 
Repertory Theatre. For its second pro- 
duction, the Phoenix has revived Shake- 
speare’s rarely seen or read, Coriolanus. 
The work is definitely not one of the 
Bard’s most moving plays and it is not 
difficult to surmise why so few stagings 
of it have occurred. It was last seen in 
New York in 1939, in a production under 
the auspices of the Federal Theatre 
Project. 


The Phoenix production is almost as 
fine a setting of this play as one can ex- 
pect. Unfortunately, the major weakness 
is Robert Ryan, who enacts the title role. 
Mr. Ryan has been active in Hollywood 
since 1940 when he appeared in Clifford 
Odets’ Clash by Night. His voice has 
neither the range nor the timbre to de- 
liver effectively the lines of the Roman 
patrician when sharing the stage with 
such seasoned Shakepearean players as 
John Emery, Alan Napier, Joseph Hol- 
land and John Randolph. Mildred Nat- 
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wick plays Volumnia, the mother of Cor- 
iolanus. She is undoubtedly one of the 
most versatile ladies of our stage. It 
seems difficult to believe that this noble 
lady of Rome is encased within the same 
personality of the actress who does such 
a beautifully comic prossy in Candida 
or the Madame Arcati of Noel Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit. 


Coriolanus has been directed by John 
Housman, the co-director with Orson 
Welles of the Mercury Theatre. It 
was that organization that gave us the 
very controversial Julius Caesar in the 
1937-38 season. Though this production 
will not create the same stir as modern 
dress Caesar, it is a very creditable pro- 
duction of a play we are not likely to see 
soon again. The Phoenix has announced 
for their next production a new musical 
by Jerome Moross in the style of the 
Ballet Ballads which were brought to us 
by the Experimental Theatre. 


Several blocks southwest of the Phoe- 
nix Theatre, in Greenwich Village, there 
is an exciting new work on view at the 
Theatre De Lys. This attractive house 
was vacated when Calder Willingham’s 
End as a Man moved uptown. The Mod- 
ern American Theatre has produced 
there a play by Leslie Stevens—Bullfight. 
The theme of the play is the struggle be- 
tween two brothers—one good and the 
other evil. The locale is the outskirts of a 














LONGMANS’ 
Professional Plays 
for 
Amateur Production 


Night of January 16th 
The Whole Town’s Talking 
Second Childhood 

Meet a Body 

Eastward in Eden 
Icebound 

The Call of the Banshee 
Square Crooks 

The Queen’s Husband 
The Brat 

Best Years 

Alice in Wonderland 


A free descriptive catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 








































































Robert Ryan and John Emery in Corio‘anys 
at the Phoenix Theatre, New York ity. 
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village in the province of Zacatecas 
Mexico. The natives are pre-occupied 
with bullfighting and are in the most par 
farmers. To this rather idyllic spot re. 
turns Domingo, the brother of Estaban 
Salamanca. Domingo has been involved 
in some very nasty business in the United 
States and has come home to hide. He 
soon exerts an evil influence over his 
simple, peaceloving relatives. Mr. Stevens 
has been able to engender considerable 
dramatic intensity out of this situation. 


Hurd Hatfield is giving a fine perforn- 
ance as the evil brother. Vivian Nathan 
and Loretta Leversee show great promise 
in major roles. Tamara Daykharnova con- 
tributes a magnificent bit as a fortune 
telling native. Bullfight has been staged 
by Joseph Anthony. 


The peeress of monologuists has re- 
turned for what has been announced as 
“possible her farewell appearance.” Ruth 
Draper is giving her delicate character 
sketches at the Vanderbilt Theatre under 
the management of Charles Bowden and 
Richard Barr. Miss Draper has not play- 
ed here for several seasons, but her por- 
traits are as fresh and incisive as ever. 
This is a rare opportunity for those who 
have not heretofore seen Ruth Draper 
and a chance for the rest of us to take 
a long look at them. 


The New York theatre people are 
exerting considerable effort to effec’ a re- 
peal of the entertainment tax levied upon 
theatre tickets. If successful, it is hoped 
that the decrease in admission price: will 
encourage more people to purchase tick- 
ets. It is an issue that involves everyone 
with an interest in the theatre. I hope 
that I shall be able to announce « suc- 
cessful outcome of the case before very 
long. 










SILVER ANNIVERSARY NATIONAL DRAMA : IC 
ARTS CONFERENCE 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON 


JUNE 21-26, 1954 
IT’S A GREAT YEAR FOR CELEBRATING! 
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By PAUL MYERS 














not outstanding merit. The most 
interesting item is Act of Love, an 
\natole Litvak production — released 
hrouch United Artists. The film is an 
aptition of Alfred Hayes’ novel, The 
Girl cn the Via Flaminia. Incidentally, 


T [E new film fare has had variety 
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Cirele-On-the-Square, one of the most 
tere sting off-Broadway theatre groups, 
sy about to unveil a stage production 
,dapted from this work. It will be quite 
ntrig ting to have the two versions on 
displ: y simultaneously and compare the 
merit and demerits of each. 


The plot of Act of Love is a bit remi- 
riscen't of Robert E. Sherwood’s romantic 
















Kirk Douglas, Dany Robin and Barbara Laage in the United Artists’ 
production, Act of Love. 








ed drama, Waterloo Bridge. Mr. Sherwood's 
edifstory, which has been filmed twice, told 
He fl of a t-agic love during World War I. Act —‘ more than five hundred miles away. The _ ces Dee (as the MacWade family) add a 
his of Love takes place during the recent majority of the film relates how Gypsy _lot to the film’s effectiveness. Gypsy Colt 
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world conflagration but it has a similar 
note of tragic fate. The film opens on the 
terrace of a hotel on the French Riviera. 
The time is today and Robert Teller, a 
former GI, has come back to reminisce. 
Through a flashback, we learn of his love 
fr Lisa, a French girl. The usual com- 
lications of war tend to separate them 
nd, when Teller’s commanding officer 


breaks away and finds her way home. It 
is a touching tale and the playing of 
Donna Corcoran, Ward Bond and Fran- 











is not so good a film as Lassie Come 
Home but it will please many. 


Several years ago we were offered in- 
numerable cinematic versions of prison 
breaks. The recent crop of prison films 
has a slightly different twist. Walter 
Wanger, however, has returned to the 
old format and produced another prison 


ed learns of the intended marriage, a future TEACH MAKE-UP break movie. Riot in Cell Block 11 was 

with Lisa becomes impossible. I shall not WITH filmed at California’s Folsom State 
e. @tivulge the eventual outcome of the film Prison. It has been done in the docu- 
as or I _ you will enjoy discovering it for 16mm SOUND MOVIES mentary style and an effort is made to 
th @yourselr. 
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In spite of some slowness, the film is 
igood one. If the producers sensed the 
feeling of the audience at the screening I 
attended, they have very likely made 
ome cuts in Act of Love. There were 
certainly sections that seemed too drawn 
out. Kirk Douglas does an excellent job 
in the leading role and Dany Robin, a 
new face to American filmgoers, is fine. 
Others in the cast are Barbara Laage, 
Robert Strauss (discovered on Broadway 
in Stalag 17, and George Mathews. The 
ilm is noteworthy in Mr. Mathews’ be- 
half... the perennial Army sergeant has 
been elevated to a captaincy. The screen- 
vlay for Act of Love was written by 
Irwin Shaw. 


There are some magnificent outdoor 
scenes in Metro’s Gypsy Colt — directed 
by Andrew Marton. The screen play has 
been written by Martin Berkeley; based 
upon a story by Eric Knight. Gypsy Colt 
isa bit saccharine but it does have a re- 
teshing genuiness. The MacWade farm 
snot prospering and, in spite of the fact 
that little Meg and Gypsy Colt are in- 
‘eparable, the MacWades are forced to 
sell their beautiful horse. Gypsy is taken 
of by his new owner to a race course 
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A complete, correct and comprehensive course 
in the ART OF STAGE MAKE-UP. Using 16mm 
sound motion pictures with lesson sheets for 
future reference. 
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depict the conditions that gave rise to 


the break. 


In the course of Riot in Cell Block 11, 
one is introduced to the prisoners in- 
volved in the disturbance. Something of 
their background is sketched in — what 
has brought them to jail and why they 
want to break. Though little new in the 
method of treated prisoners is divulged, 
Mr. Wanger's semi-documentary is worth 
visiting. 


Since I last reported to you, the New 
York Film Critics Circle has made its 
awards for the outstanding films and 
players of 1953. The citation for the best 
film of the year went to From Here to 
Eternity — a choice that will please a 
great many of us. Outstanding actor 
awards went to Audrey Hepburn for her 
enchanting performance in Roman Holi- 
day and to Jose Ferrer for his character- 
ization of Toulouse-Lautrec in Moulin 
Rouge. The next awards in the film field 
of great interest will be those of the 
Motion Picture Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (the Oscars). Let us hope that 
many serious contenders for these honors 
come along before then. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL 


DRAMA 


IN BELGIUM 


By GERALD TYLER 


UR lives flow steadily onward, not 
for all of us nor always at the same 
pace, and in spite of all our arbi- 

trary divisions into stages and classes of 
development youth still has something 
indefinable about it; it is difficult to say 
where adolescence begins and where it 
ends. We may group our young people 
from 11-19 years into one establishment 
under one roof, but this range of years 
is almost a lifetime in itself. At eleven or 
twelve many of us had still that imag- 
inary kingdom to which we could escape 
and make our own laws—the few yards 
of woodland and stream now grown so 
small but then a wonderful country. 
When we are brought back, however, to 
the reality of school, there are those 
eighteen or nineteen year-old prefects 
towering above us, more manlier than 
men and to us godlike in their power. But 
while we are trying to find methods of 
dealing with large numbers of people, we 
always try to place them in convenient 
categories, however unreal. Faced with 
the problem of the right time to intro- 
duce adult techniques and conceptions of 
drama to young people, it is with some 
justification that the Brussels Conference 
in “Education through Dramatic Art” 
(April 1952) chose puberty rather than a 
particular age. 

Certain it is that the possible dramatic 
material for a boy or girl in the Sec- 
ondary School covers a wide field from 
that which appeals to the child to the 
finest dramas of world history. 

Considerable and interesting work has 
been done by Belgian educational thea- 
tre enthusiasts to discover the kind of 
drama most suited to the young person 
at various ages both as a participant and 
as a spectator; but as in other countries, 
we have omitted the experiments. Ad- 
vances are to be found in particular 
places and are set against a background 
showing much the same general state 
of teaching and performance as we have 
seen already. In spite of the interesting 
work we shall discuss here later on, yet it 
is rare to find drama taken as an educa- 
tional subject in the schools for the under 
elevens, and the little plays which are 
generally performed are given purely as 
entertainment in connection with school 
prize givings or on some such special 
occasions before audiences of parents and 
friends. The only organised movement 
catering for the under elevens is the 
Scout movement where groups are al- 
ways trying to raise money for some 
ae wey or other and consequently, 
neglect the great possibilities offered by 
the camp fire as a base for intimate crea- 
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tive work. The performances tend to be 
stereotyped presentations of plays of 
doubtful quality. 

The trouble, as everywhere, lies not in 
the young people nor in the demand or 
opportunity for performance but in the 
lack of trained teachers. Here too one 
must avoid making sweeping statements, 
for there are of course excellent teachers 
whose dramatic work is educational in 
the best sense of the word. In the end it 
is not the teaching techniques nor par- 
ticular approaches to the subject which 
matter but the personality of the teacher. 
There are schools where creative dra- 
matics are practised beginning with 
dramatization of simple fairy stories 
and mimed songs and leading on to the 
dramatization of Biblical stories, like the 
judgment of Solomon and the use of his- 
torical subjects as dramatic material, to 
the creation of group project plays. There 
is a good deal of mime and the mimes of 
M. Leon Chancerel are in considerable 
demand, but here again we note the 
familiar cry being raised, a plea to teach- 
ers not to use the prepared mimes as a 
step by step guide enabling them to 
reproduce a poor shadow of the original 
performance, but rather to grasp their 
essence and use them as a stimulant to 
the imagination. A useful and persuasive 
account of the current work and thought 
on creative dramatics in Belgium is to 
be found in Jen Dramatique et Education 
by Magnet, Vandersanden and de Boeck 
published by the Office de Publicite, 
Brussels, a little book which deals not 
only with its advantages but which also 
discusses its dangers and _ limitations. 
There are graded examples here from 
junior work on Cinderella and Little Red 
Riding Hood to improvised dramatiza- 
tions of the Battle of Crecy by pupils of 
C’ Ecole Nouvelle de Bellevue and plays 
like Roman de Renart, composed by 
scholars of C Ecole Morjenne A. 
Brutelles. 

Teachers and educationalists recognise 
the importance of drama at the Sec- 
ondary School stage, but once again 
we meet the universal problem of the 
overloaded school programme and the 
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difficulty of fitting yet another cultural 
subject into a curriculum that is a forcing 
machine working towards the all im. 
portant examinations and university en- 
trance. The same alliance between 
literature and drama manifests itself, the 
performance of classical and other plays 
needed for examination produced by the 
language master and presented, well or 
ill, according to his enthusiasm or ability, 
at the end of the term celebration or at 
a prize giving before an audience of 
admiring relations. Here again we hea 
the complaint that the promoters 
school productions are more concerned 
with making money for some schoo] need 
than with the quality of the production 
or the educational benefit to those taking 
part. School productions therefore often 
reflect the worst practices of amateur 
theatre. 

Even when the play performed is one 
which is being studied in the literature 
lesson and where the object of the pro- 
duction is to bring the young actor to 
a love and understanding of the play. 
there is still the problem of dullness, of 
productions tending to be too stiff, of the 
actors just standing and talking and fail- 
ing to grasp the feeling, the spirit and the 
message of the play and its characters. 
Belgians agree that it is not sufiicient 
that the feelings and emotions cf the 
characters must be understood by the 
actor, but that they must be projec: ed by 
the actor so that the audience may know 
and feel them too. This calls not or ly for 
understanding and sincerity, but a! :o fo! 
a knowledge of the technical busir. »ss 0! 
acting which demands a training : f the 
body and the voice, an intellectual 1 ader- 
standing, a freeing of the imagii ation 
and a control of all these instrumer ‘s for 
the purpose of moving an audiene. A 
sensitive, painstaking teacher w th 2 
knowledge of the theatre can do a Zreat 
deal, but there is undoubtedly a vast 
amount for a young person to ‘ear 
before he can create a character fcr the 
benefit of an audience. We must nct fail 
to see school or youth drama for wat tt 
is. In the Youth Clubs too we see g: oups 
launch themselves upon the stage before 
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‘an audience most prematurely. To try 


and combat this a number of courses are 
ranged to help teachers, leaders and 
young people and are run under the 
director of M. Frank Lucas, instructeur 
general du Centre Educatif d'Art Dram- 
atique, organized by the Service National 
de la Jennesse. 

In order to try to make school pro- 
ductions more meaningful some Belgian 
workers in this field are advocating a 
creative approach to the productions 
where instead of a play script being taken 
and the actors being allowed to discover 
the characters from the printed word, the 
producer tells the actors the situation and 
explains the character each actor is sup- 
posec. to be and then allows the actors 
to pl. y act the situation inventing what 
they -onsider to be the proper reactions 
of th ir particular characters and invent- 
ing tieir Own words. Only after they 
have attempted thus to reason the char- 
acter for themselves, do they turn to the 
scrip®. 

it ; only in recent times that a native 
Belgiin-French drama has developed 
and heir only dramatist that we are 
likely to know is Maurice Maeterlinck 
(186.'-1949). There have always been 
stron: affinities with the French and the 
Dutca theatres and, as would be ex- 
pected, the most popular dramatist for 
school production is Moliere. Le Mede- 
cin Malgre Cui, Le Malade Imaginaire 
and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme are 
special favourites. In the English col- 
leges the works of Shakespeare, Marlowe 
and (unusually ) Fielding are performed. 

In 1945 the Belgian National Theatre 
came into being, founded by the Huis- 
man brothers, who were formerly di- 
rectors of the Belgian Comedians Rou- 
tiers. This company in turn owed a great 
deal to the influence of the leaders of the 
French company of the same name and 
the whole trend of the creative side of 
their work has owed much to M. Leon 
Chancerel, who was a member of the 
French company. It was natural there- 
fore that the Belgian National Theatre 
should have been concerned from its 
outset with educational theatre and with 
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the performance of plays for child audi- 
ences. The Comedians Routiers Belges 
was founded in 1933 and building on 
their experience came the Comedians 
Normaliens in 1938. This company of 
training college students and old stu- 
dents has been doing exceptionally good 
work ever since playing to child audi- 
ences in towns, villages, schools, theatres 
and open places. L’ Ours Danseur, Smetse 
Smee, Cricoucra, a free interpretation of 
Mark Twain's The Prince and the Beg- 
gar, and Guidouille are among their most 
popular creations. 

But because this company arose from 
training college students, it must not be 
supposed that the teaching of drama is 
part of the usual training course for 
teachers. No specific training is given 
although students have the opportunity 
of attending courses additional to their 
studies. Mention must also be made of 
the drama competition for the students 
of training colleges, which has been or- 
ganized by the Ministry of Education 
and which takes place annually. The 
intention of the competition is to en- 
courage a love of the French language 
and the French theatre and to encourage 
students to strive for the best in art and 
the theatre. It is only fair to add that 
while the competition receives general 
support and approval, it has its critics 
who would like to see it modified. 
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Drama enthusiasts from the Secondary 
Schools who enter the university may 
find their way into the Theatre Universi- 
taire de Liege where a variety of plays 
have been produced from Euripedes to 
Elmer Rice, both in Belgium and abroad, 
or into the theatre groups of the Univer- 
site Catholique de Louvain or into Le 
Jeune Theatre at the University of Brus- 
sels itself. Other enthusiasts who go 
straight into the world may find their 
way into one of the three thousand 
French speaking groups, one of the thou- 
sand Flemish speaking groups, which are 
associated with the National and Provin- 
cial Society of Amateur Theatre, a body 
which receives support from the Director 
General de Beaux Arts and from the 
State Education Service. 


In England so many amateur societies 
can think no further than a three-act play 
with 4m, 6f, with one scene in a single 
box setting, and the average Belgian 
amateurs are in much the same rut. But 
times and ideas are changing and they 
have high hopes for the future of their 
amateur theatre. 


It may appear that too little has been 
said about the Flemish side of Belgium 
with its affinities with Holland and the 
Dutch theatre. Theatre here appears to 
be well alive but is not so accessible to 
foreigners. There is a tradition here for 
open air pageants demanding thousands 
of actors and the popularity of this type 
of spectacle has been growing lately. Nor 
must we forget to mention Antwerp with 
its subsidized Children’s Theatre aided 
chiefly by the Municipality. This com- 
pany consists of ten male and ten female 
performers wth their own maitre de 
ballet and musicians—all under the capa- 
ble direction of Mde. Comy Lievens. 


And so we leave Belgium whose thea- 
tre owes so much to the French but 
which is having its own reawakening; a 
country showing much that is ordinary 
and stereotyped in its theatre but where 
the scene is enlightened by courageous 
flashes of artistic work of considerable 
merit; a country with an educational 
thought which is advancing with the 
foremost and which because of its in- 
timacy and compactness has a grand 
chance to show a rapid and even de- 
velopment. 
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COLFAX, WASHINGTON Troupe 329 


After about five years of being the club with 
the fewest members and the lowest standing in 
the school, Thespian is finally up on top again 
and we are a proud group. Our first production, 
Dear Ruth, amazed everyone with the beautiful 
stage setting and the unusually good acting. 
After that, we had our formal initiation, which 
we held at a hotel banquet room with a banquet 
afterward. We initiated seven new members 
and took ten understudies as pledges. Our 
Christmas Cantata Tableaus were lovely and 
effective, and everyone pronounced them “the 
best” ever. Two one-act plays, Mystery of 
Mouldy Manor and Why I Am a Bachelor 
were big hits, and gave opportunity for us to 
get more of the students interested in plays. 
Our weekly Radio Program, Teen Time, had 
scads of fan letters, and the whole group 
entered into the production with enthusiasm 
and put on really good programs. Nothing but 
the Truth, our last production, was a “wow,” 
so that for once we closed the year with a 
bang up second initiation of new members made 
eligible in that performance. We have 15 
new members this year and 11 understudies 
with more than six points. Next year should be 
our Red Letter Year. We hope to be the top 
club in school by then. — Sharon Hodge, 
Reporter. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Troupe 568 


How fortunate can one school be? Two 
American Premieres in one year! This Fall Holy 
Angels began with the premiere of a British 
comedy, On with the Motley. April 24, 25 and 
26. Everynun, another American Premiere, com- 
ing from the pen of the Reverend Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., was given with a cast numbering 
315. It was so successful that people paid for 
standing room. During one production a long 
distance call came from Denver, Colorado, 
relaying the news that the Holy Angels Dele- 
gation was invited to present a one-act play, 
Chimney Corner, at the Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference in Denver, June 13. More orchids to 
Sister Charitas and Miss Ann Murphy!—Rose- 
mary McDermott, Secretary. 


—-O— 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA Troupe 122 


After a successful fall play, Room for One 
More, disaster hit Newport High in the form of 
a fire during the Christmas holidays, which 
completely destroyed our auditorium and all 
sets, lights and other equipment. But, true to 
the motto, “The show must go on,” we gave 
our annual intramural contest plays very suc- 
cessfully in a neighboring grammar school. 
Our spring production, Father of the Bride, 
was given at a near-by high school, with a 
set built by ex-stage crew members now con- 
nected with the Little Theatre. With the won- 
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derful cooperation and spirit of everyone, oy _ 


spring play was as successful as our produiction; 

in past years. — Charlene Nachman, Secretar, 
—-()— 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN _ Troupe 45; 

Barrymore Thespian Troupe 455 under lead. 
ership of sponsor, Margaret L. Meyn, hel:! thre. 
formal initiations during the 1952-53 seagop 
Also, they assisted in community drives by giy. 
ing “X-Ray,” “Community Chest,” and “TI Spea 
for Democracy” speeches. In September Hig) 
Window was presented for student assembly, 
Thespians also went on chartered bus trip t 
Chicago to see Stalag No. 17, enjoying a pie. 
ture-taking spree backstage afterwards aid two 
radio shows. October found them sponsoring , 
“Spook Hop” Halloween dance. November 2 
21 marked the seniors’ presentation of the 
classic mystery, The Thirteenth Chair. Tie Sy. 
preme Gift was presented for Christmas pro. 
gram at “Y” for annual Hanging of the Creens. 
Parents Drama Night was observed Fe >ruary 
10, with the choral, The Chipmunk, a one-act 
Nobody Sleeps, and radio show, The AFC’s of 
Brotherhood presented by public speaking, 
dramatics and radio classes. In March the 
Thespians presented a TV “Judy Canova’ noon 
hour assembly show, and observed International 
Theatre month sponsored by St. Joseph High 
Troupe 584 by presenting a one-act drama, 
Balcony Scene, in the Play Festival. Also, they 
presented The Villain Still Pursued Her for the 
Exchange Club. Thespians Faye Reynolds and 
Jim Ryan received Oscars for their roles of 
Mother and Father in the all-school play, Father 
of the Bride, presented on April 30 and May 1, 
{n cooperation with National Child Labor Coun. 
cil and Association of Secondary School Prip- 
cipals, Barrymore Troupe 455 gave A Decision 
for Tommy on the “drop-out” question over 
station WHFB in May. Climaxing the year, 
Thespians held a picnic at Hagar Park.—Faye 
Reynolds, Secretary. 

—()-—— 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Troupe 398 

By far the most unusual and exciting project 
of 1953 was the trouping of a Children’ 
Theatre play by members of Troupe 398. Each 
vear we try to do one of our plays especially 
for our neighboring grammar schools, but some- 
how having them come to our auditorium 
wasn't enough. 

With our small cast doubling as crews, we 
trouped a Chinese fantasy, titled The Stolen 
Prince, to five grammar schools. We played 
to an approximate audience of 1500. We used 
a minimum setting that was easily transported. 
The colorful oriental set was designed and 
executed by our Thespians. 

In addition to our local performances we 
took our show to the State Drama Festival 
at Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala.—Sally 
Wendel, Scribe. 

--O-—- 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS Troupe 118 

Our dramatic season this year ended with 
a sneeze; a sneeze produced by the soaptiake 
scene in Our Miss Brooks. Three performances 
were presented with a senior and a sophomore 
cast, thereby giving our fledgling Thespians a 
chance to try their wings. Our Annual Chirist- 
mas production was the medieval mystery play, 
Sierra’s Holy Night, supported by a seventy-five 
voice glee club, who took active part in the 
street scenes. 

In February we installed twenty-two new 
Thespian members in an impressive ceremony 
attended by the entire student body. The 
addition of a large new prop room and green 
room is an indication of our growing men ber- 
ship and the increased interest of the faculty 
as well as the students.—Mary Ann Yaci:ley, 
Secretary. 

—O— 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI Troupe 1075 


The new venture for the drama department 
of Sikeston High School in 1952-53 was a 


weekly radio program over KSIM, the !ocal 
radio station. The programs were initiated in 
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Ou Pijovember with a week's run of five-minute 
ions F}, oadcasts for National Education Week. Then 
ary. Beach week on Wednesday night, a 30-minute 
srogram was broadcast. 

In the district drama contest Thespians from 
roupe 1075 received one excellent actor and 
9 superior actor awards. 

Seventeen new members were inducted into 
e Troupe and Thespians helped in the pro- 
duction of Belles on Their Toes, one of the 
ost successful shows ever staged in Sikeston 
High School.—Barbara Schumacher, Secretary. 











‘s1OUX CITY, IOWA Troupe 1259 


ic- , 
This year a corner stone was laid at Heelan 
g, PHigh when nineteen promising actors and 


9 [actresses became members of National Thes- 
the Ppians. They based their claim to membership 
Sy. Eby par!.cipation in Here Comes Charley, Don't 
to. ETake \'y Penny, Our Hearts Were Young and 
ons Gay avd The Swan. 

ay — Heen High, a school which has been in 
act existence as a co-ed Catholic Central only four 
of years, ooasts of a Fine Arts Department so 
ing, | Thespi-a members have plenty of opportunity 
the Eto be active. They gave an annual three-act 
oon @ play, a Christmas Cantata and a Spring 
na] @ Opere!ia and participated in speech contests. 

igh @ Mer bers of Thespian Troupe 1259 are proud 
ma, fof the - charter and membership and are look- 
hey Bing fo.ward to building a strong and lasting 
the Bstructise on the cornerstone laid February 
nq Bll, 16 53.—Mary Rohwer, Scribe. 
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,] LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Troupe 911 
| Within fifteen weeks after Dorsey High 





un- | . 

i. | School installed the thirteen charter Thespian 
jon (members, the Dorsey Drama Department won 
ver & three finalists, three first places and one team 
14 | championship trophy in off-campus competi- 
aye jp tion; produced two 8-act plays, five Noon-Time 


Theatre productions and a radio play. 

The thirty-third annual Shakespearian Fes- 
tival at Occidental College is where the Dorsey 
98 FB drama students received the high honors of 
ect & the Sweepstakes Trophy by gaining more points 
1S & than any of the other 42 schools entered. 
ch & For the first time in Dorsey's history, Noon- 
ly 'Time Theatre was produced, acted and directed 
ne- & by Thespians for the general student body. This 
"was a very successful project. 

Dan D. Desmond, the drama coach, was re- 
We §& sponsible for the Thespian Troupe and the new 


len B dramatic activities.—Leelane Ellis, Publicity 
ed Director. 

ed & a 

“dP MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Troupe 186 


The most outstanding event of the Messick 
we — [hespians the past year was the presentation 
val & % The Wizard of Oz for the Association for 
Ily & Childhood Education, Memphis Branch, in our 

' —& Municipal Auditorium. The response of the 

4000 children restored our faith in fantasy. The 

18 speech, music and art departments combined 

‘th their talents for this major production. There 
ke Were One hundred in the cast. 

The troupe presented Booth Tarkington’s 
Seventeen for a fall production and in January 
held a formal initiation admitting 38 under- 





| 4 studies. The candlelight service was followed 
** & by a reception honoring the new members and 
ay» their parents. 

he We concluded our season with a picnic in 


honor of the Thespian graduates.—Patty Sue 
| Davis, President. 


ny & ENID, OKLAHOMA Troupe 1263 


“a Twenty-seven charter members of the Enid 
. | lhespian Troupe 1263 were formally initiated 
ty @ 2 a candlelight ceremony, April 22, in the 
Little Theater. Neal Jones, president, conducted 
the initiation, assisted by the officers and mem- 
bers of the drama class. The ceremony included 
the lighting of candles in the shape of a “T,” 
15 & while the purposes of the organization were 
nt & outlined to parents and friends. 

Enid Thespians assisted in the production of 
the senior play, Seventeenth Summer, and Turn 
Back the Clock and rated superior in a radio 
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play presented at the State Tournament. The 

group plans to cooperate in a summer produc- 

tion at Teen Town.—Phyllis Childress, Scribe. 

—O-- 

LAKEFIELD, MINNESOTA Troupe 641 

Our school year began—we took advantage of it, 

We wrote and produced a Homecoming skit. 

We used a narrator, acted in pantomime, 

The ae applauded and thought it was 

e. 
Thespians acted in two class plays this year, 
The juniors’ A Lucky Penny and the seniors’ 
State Fair. 
In February we gave our Thespian play, 
Skinner and Kimbrough’s Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 

Formal initiation, it must be told, 

Accomplished fifteen new Thespians’ goals. 

Thus — our activities; the school year was 

one. 
But our troupe looks ahead to work and fun. 
—Marilyn Frees, Scribe. 
= Q-- 

PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS Troupe 149 
The annual spring play of Thespian Troupe 

149 was appropriately called Spring Fever and 

was given with all the color and enthusiasm of 

college seniors during graduation. While the 


whirlwind excitement of commencement was 
portrayed, a heavy rain storm outside sent a 
stage lamp crashing to the floor. This was the 
cause of some excellent ad libbing by the cast. 
Special explosions during the play were skill- 
fully executed and the clever lines given so as 
to cause even the prompters to laugh again and 
again. This delightful comedy was directed by 
the sponsor, Mrs. W. J. Stone, and was well 
received by the audience.—Sara Manning Wil- 
bourn, Secretary. 


-—-()-—— 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA Troupe 1238 


Troupe 1238 can boast of the following 
accomplishments during its first year: three 
three-act plays given by the Troupe, the Dra- 
matic Club and the senior classes, Our Miss 
Brooks, We Shook the Family Tree, and Men 
Are like Street Cars; three one-act plays, Gray 
Bread, Those Monday Blues, and The Mystery 
of Mouldy Manor; two formal initiation services 
at which times 20 new members were initiated; 
a trip to see the William and Mary Theaitre’s 
production of Much Ado about Nothing; and a 
First Anniversary Banquet at which time new 
members were initiated, new officers installed 
and the Best Thespian presented. The one-act 








Father of the Bride, Glenbard Twp. High School, Glen Ellyn, IIl., 
Rachel Whitfield, Director. 





Pride and Prejudice, Willow Glen High School, San Jose, Calif., Troupe 1161, 





Mary Alice Hamm, Sponsor. 






play, Gray Bread, received a Distinguished 
Rating in the District One-Act Play Festival 
and a Superior Rating at the State Fesival. 
— Jane Fitzgerald, Secretary. 


—O— 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA Troupe 1147 

We National Thespians at Flagstaff High 
School had a busy and happy year in 1952-53. 
We met once a month at night for a dinner 
meeting, at which time the program was fur- 
nished by the members. We had readings, 
dancing, radio skits and even a hypnotism act. 

Our troupe, as individuals, took part in all 
the plays and programs; as a troupe we did 
backstage work for all school plays and 
programs. 

Our members are proud of their Thespian 
membership and other students anxiously count 
points to be eligible for our very popular club. 
— Jon Engstrom, Secretary. 


CELINA, OHIO Troupe 473 

Before our spring initiation this year, mem- 
bers of Troupe 478 and their parents were 
issued formal invitations. For this formal induc- 
tion of members, initiates were required to pre- 
pare an entertaining act for presentation, either 
singly or in a group. The formal proceedings, 
which officially declared seventeen to be mem- 
bers, emphasized the purpose of the National 
Thespian Society and the standards which mem- 
bers are te maintain. A social hour and serving 
of refreshments concluded the event. This was 
the first attempt of our organization to include 
parents in club activities and met with out- 
standing success in parental attendance.—Doro- 
thy Brandon, President. 

—O— 

CANTON, NEW YORK Troupe 259 

The Thespian Troupe of Canton participated 
in activities which could be listed in two 
categories—sense and nonsense. Under “sense,” 
we held two formal initiations which allowed 
13 new members, to join our ranks. Our annual 
school play, Digging Up the Dirt, was presented 
on May 16 and 17. This was a three-act com- 
edy, which was lots of work; to those who saw 
it, however, it emphasized our “nonsense.” 
Some of the money earned from this play was 
used for our annual banquet on May 27. The 
remainder of the money is for future Thespian 
use — whether it be used for the purpose of 
“sense” or “nonsense.” — Carol Anne Tierney, 


Scribe. i 


COEUR d’ALENE, IDAHO Troupe 190 

Thespians at Coeur d'Alene went as a group 
to see South Pacific, Merry Widow and Don 
Juan in Hell as given by professional companies 
at Spokane. 

In March we did Cradle Song for ANTA, and 
were happy to have the PTA of a neighboring 
town ask us to do it for them also. 


Formal Installation of Troupe 1287, Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, Callif., 
Robert L. Rivera, Sponsor. 





As part of our community service, we gave 
$90 to the PTA for their grade school reading 
contest, the second year that we have done so. 
— Janet Cyr, Secretary. 


TIFFIN, OHIO Troupe 1070 

Troupe 1070 highlighted the 1952-53 season 
with performances of Mr. Barry’s Etchings and 
Little Red Riding Hood. Observing the Yuletide 
in collaboration with the choir, the Dramatic 
Club presented Good King Wenceslaus. Pro- 
gram of one-act plays, including Mr. Lincoln’s 
Whiskers, Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, 
and Joint Owners in Spain, was evaluated by 
Archie M. Thomas, head of the Speech Depart- 
ment of Heidelberg College in Tiffin. Nineteen 
members made the bus trip to the Cleveland 
Playhouse to see A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Ten Dramatic Club members became National 
Thespians at the formal ceremony on May 15. 
— E. Eleanor Buton, Secretary. 


Oe 


BURLINGTON, WASHINGTON Troupe 860 

Thespian Troupe 860 started the year by 
entering a float in the homecoming parade. We 
held a mixer after a game, had a telegram day 
and sold cookies to raise money for our treasury. 
We put on The Drums of Death as the all- 
school play, and many of us were in or helped 
with the senior play, The Mad Hatters. We 
initiated eight members into the troupe, saw 
a play in Seattle and climaxed the year with an 
award banquet. Seniors were honored and 
awards given to the best actress and actor, best 





< Photo: Hastings Daily @ilane 
Thespian Troupe 155, Hastings, Nebr., High School, Eugene Maag, Sponsor. 


supporting actress and actor, and to tie mosimet to 


valuable crew member.—Leroy Colvin, Reporter 


BEND, OREGON Troupe 7% 


Thespian Troupe 790 began a highly suc. 
cessful year with the three-act Student Bod 
Play, Seventeenth Summer. While nine of th 
cast were Thespians, eight more gained men. 
bership. 

Among troupe-sponsored one-act plays under 
the direction of Grace Mary Linn were Turkey 
Gobblers, Prom Date, The Municipal Daven. 
port, Sugar and Spice, Where is My Wandering 
Boy?, Quiet Please, Fortune Is a Cowboy anda 
puppet show, Jack and the Bean-stalk. 

Both Thespians and those eligible for men- 
bership appeared in these. Lodges, service 
clubs, churches and student audiences wer 
entertained by the plays. 

Co-operating with the music department, 
club members appeared in the Christma 
Tableaux, one-act operettas, Cleopatra and Lady 
Frances, and as narrators in the Spring Pageant. 
Make-up for these stage presentations as we 
as all plays was under the troupe’s direction. 

In outside-of-school activity two Thespians 
appeared in Dear Ruth. This three-act comedy 
was presented by the local Community Players. 
— Phyllis Holliday, Secretary. 


--O-- 
MORRISON, ILLINOIS Troupe 1060 


We aren't too exclusive. The reason for 
this is that we work with all groups doing 
dramatic work. We are quite proud of ou 
junior class play, The Night of Januar: 16th, 
and the senior class play, January Thaw. Every- 
one did well. We couldn't help bu: have 
successes with our new stage to work on. 
December at our annual Play Nite Afraid of 
the Dark, The Ghost of a Show and The« Birds 
Christmas Carol kept our drama _ent)vusiasts 
busy. Twelve new Thespians were i: itiated 
before the student assembly in the very fo 
and impressive ceremony on February 2(. 1958. 
— Esselene Moothart, Secretary. 


—-()-- 
COACHELLA, CALIFORNIA Trou; 562 


Our troupe started the year with a b ng-up 
swimming party. Next came our annual ormal 
initiation dinner. To start the new y« ir we 
gave our fifth annual one-act play fesi val to 
raise money for our treasury. During tl> yeat 
our troupe saw The Happy Time, Angel Street 
and Accidentally Yours. Our informal spring 
initiation was held on the school t-rrace. 
Another fund raiser was the play, Nine Girls, 
presented in the spring. The troupe boi ght 4 
three speed phonograph for the speech « epatt 
ment. Presented during the year were 
Me in St. Louis, Ring Around Elizabeth and 
The Weird Sisters. — Jeanne Yerty, Pre-iden. 
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| SELL THE SHOW 
(Continued from page 13) 
ely, after four years more. Maybe the 
allege Prof’s will explore the possibili- 
ss of having each Teacher of English 
clude 
Play Production 
and Acting Art, 
ythat it will become an integral part of 
teaching plan — 
To help a boy become a man 
With heart and Soul and helping hand 
For the betterment of humanity! 
° ° ° 


But Dog-my-cats — what I should be 
eting at is how we carefully planned to 
i] Our Show — Stage Door! We had 
nt onsiderably on Abe and, to be 
e,r) money was actually made; but 
pany sts and props resulted! So now we 
ned ¢ problem big — of Selling a Show 
idto nake people dig deep into pockets 
—nd bi y a tag to help our cause! So we 
mostfmet to ‘ Vork to make our plan Go! 
re. ~©6Ha ry, the boy whose father 

Ow ned the War Surplus Store, 
7 Hal been chosen as BUSINESS 
od, MANAGER with care, ’Cause 
the Everyone said, “He had the 
en-@ flare for thinking up ingenious 

plaas and could sell tickets to 
nde §=bext the band!” He with his 


re Bucidies three rigged up a 
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oa fifty tive west wacker drive - 


loud speaker on Pal’s 
jalopy, got permission from 
our friendly Cop and blasted 
The Town from Bottom to Top 
With Enunciation and Diction Pure, 
and Bade people to purchase tickets 
BEFORE the Show! 
Cause if they waited, 
They might not get near STAGE DOOR, 
a condition to deplore! 
They urged each one so gallantly 
That no one could conscientiously 
Refuse to purchase tickets 
by the two’s —. 
They didn’t accept right readily— 
“Well, now, let’s see 
That’s Bridge Nite, 
or Lodge Nite, 
or Bowling nite 
or ——— ” 
Stop, said we — 
“It’s Show Nite 
a 
n 
d 
We want YOU There!” 
The Play’s the Thing 
But if the Thing’s Unseen 
What’s the use for us to Dream? 


fe oO o 


It is really Dreams Come True, when 
you see posters attractive and gay mark 
the streets of your Town so that Folks 


_— ‘it easy Lo 





may know exactly when they have a treat 
in store for them, and you look extremely 
alert when you see Bette Belle’s picture 
with Nose so pert, and, Look, the Star’s 
freckles hardly show! (Boy, photog’s are 
really in the know when it comes to 
making a teen-ager show up like a 
Glamour Puss.) She really looks like the 
heroine for sure and isn't it neat — she’s 
posing — actually, by the Stage Door, 
her hand on the knob, ready to go in— 
It will be a shame and a Sin if in life she 
doesn’t get to be an actress! A Leading 
Lady — (But mind you, I, Shep, your 
friend, am saying this only to myself, 
cause I know hundreds of Potential good 
actors and actresses are on the shelf — 
Not enuf jobs for yearning ones — Every- 
thing sewed up Except for a few Lucky 
Ones, and I hold out for an Education 
that will fit them for some other station 
— (of course if they lucky may be). 
But the above is really Sanity! 


a e ° 


The whole page so graciously given by 
the City Editor is really keen and helps 
Connie to apply her Journalism in a 
way that’s mean! Stories about each 
actor heightened interest in our Show, 
and the one of the Stage Crew really 
shows how they go! The whole lay-out 
looks like the work of the Master and 
it was most kind of the Feature Writer 
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when STAGE LIGHTING - 


Estimates and quotations readily given for the RENTAL or PUR- 
CHASE of stage lighting and dimming equipment. Lamps, gelatin 
and other lighting accessories stocked for immediate shipment. 
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problems arise— 
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LIGe TING COMPeaANt 
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Thespian Troupe 1093's Initiation Ceremony, Colerain High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Janet Stolarevsky, Sponsor 1953. 
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to help our Connie and make her work 
lighter. (By the way he’s an Honorary 
Thespian too and sees that we get special 
articles in before our play and helps each 
publicity chairman find his way into the 
Glorious field of creating friends for our 
beloved Theatre! ) 


o °o or 


I think the thing I like best of this 
business is the Big Thespian Sign Board 
at lst and West — Its corner has of 
course the Masks — The Laughing Boy, 
with looks so gay, points that our School 
is this-a-way, and The Sad Boy, with a 
frown, points down the road that leads 
out of Town! It says, 

“Belaire High Thespians 

Bid You Welcome 

and Wish You to See 

Their Play —— ” 

This Attraction — STAGE DOOR 
Is Good Theatre and More — 


Then the Pertinent phases of the “W's” 
(where, when, etc.) are boldly sketched 
in black — so no one a bit of Knowledge 
could possibly lack! It's always there! 
Changes with the plays — It defies storm 
and weather! I always feel so reassured 
when I walk around it — Feel that we are 
really doing right by the Play, the Author, 
the Staff, the Cast, the School and Our 
Director! 


It seems to taunt the street sign we 
occasionally put up for extra-special 
plays — Maybe because it is permanent 
and there is something gratifying about 
permanence! 


The really most fun of Selling the Show 
is when we go to the grade Schools. 
Stage Door only took us to the Eighth 
Grade; but I vividly remember the ex- 
citement of publicizing The Curious 
Savage! We rented a huge Teddy Bear 
Costume and Stuffed inside a tubby 
Football friend of My Pal’s (who later 
was to play Pilone in Down to Earth) 
and a small, happy group took Teddy 
Bears of every conceivable size. and an- 
nounced to the starry-eyed children that 
Teddy’s Aunts, Cousins, Uncles, Nieces 
and Nephews wanted them to tell their 
Friends and Neighbors that the High 
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School was going to have a real keen 
play, The Curious Savage, and his Uncle 
Teddy was going to be in it and a secret 
... (A Teddy was going to be given as 
a door-prize .. . and it was a real, cute 
little girl who won him, too . . . He’s her 
very own... My, what a Curious Savage 
it was )! 
2 ° ° 

A unique intro was a hit at Stage Door! 
As I stated before, our funds were low, so 
we had to forego the usual programs (a 
thing we've since regretted and would 
never do again!) So, our Publicity Com- 
mittee novelized a cute routine... 


Bert, our sweet colored girl, 

played the pert maid with quite 

a whirl! She came thru the audience 
with much acclaim, mounted the Apron 
to open the door of fame! It was 

a door of reddish brown, an occasional 
brick, a lamp with its shade turned 
down, and a sign which appropriately 
read STAGE DOOR... 

AND A BIG STAR PAINTED RED... 
Then came the cast down every aisle, 
Greeting each patron with a smile 

As if they were merely going down 

the street and speaking to those 

they meet as they go on their way 

to work, and then the everpresent 











(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. + NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Eidel tibial te) iE -PAe 
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maid opened the Stage Door. The ple b 

greeted her by name and turned tc play 

the audience and repeated their let 1 

name in the show... peci 

Then the Curtain rung up, and low! of gl 

The Show was begun! Di 

My, it was Fun! of st: 

Indeed the Show had been sold! A for t 

big crowd positively crowded the struc 

rafters .. . After, the Business wee 

Manager told my Master .. . me | 
“That show could have sold itself!” 

But, truly, such is not the case and m ” 
Beanie, with its jet-propeller, is off t ed 


him, that Business Manager feller, and tt ittra 

all his chirpy crew bent on seeing th h 
show right thru! os 
They had had a busy five weeks 0 -~ 
Organization with a capital O, and fol t | 
lowing thru with capital Intelligence anf ° : 
capital young enthusiasm! a 
We were to see the Star of the Show T 
to her Door. How graciously she had aci§ mea 
cepted her plaudits. She winced slighthi glor 
when an overly-enthusiastic, wel|-meangf you 
ing Matron exclaimed, “It was truly Prog cast 
fessional, my deah!” Bette replied, “I mitt 
was so easy to act for the wonderful atio 
audience that the Staff had so success tive 
fully welcomed to the play! East to ac and 
with such splendid fellow Thespiansf wor 
Wonderfully easy to act for her Directo p 
her parents and My Master!” h 
It was easy because .. . 5 
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She’s a Lady! 

AND SHE KNOWS SHE’S JU*T 
BEGINNING! 
I had difficulty in getting this across i 
to Masks (not the Lady part, but thay’ 
rest). Why shouldn’t her Mistress be @" 
little heady? Wasn't she the Lecd, the “m 
Star? Beginning? Humph, She was tha’ 
Show! “But,” she concluded, as sie sag 
my masterfully and stony stare, “Wel sho 
she couldn’t have done it ALL by ! erselifg§ % 
and the other kids were good, too! ’ wt 
The Wind of the Night was at oug 
backs as we left the building by thag 
Stage Door. The Wind was sort andg am 
we knew ac 
April would come in Like a Lamb (Ol 
for the Glorious Silver Anniversai y 


Celebration!*** fice 
Masks and I had been invited! tio 
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MEMBERS OF THE CAST 


(Continued from page 12) 


+ us not even think of what would hap- 
wn if you should be sick during the 
tual nights of performance. I do not 
yean that you should attend the rehears- 
s when feeling ill, but I do mean that 
m should guard your health carefully 
» that you will have the strength and 
mergy to do right by the play. 

There is more to the “putting on” of 
aproduction than your cavorting around 
he stage to the accompaniment of the 
ughter and applause of the audience. 
me enough, you are the ones whom 
hey see; you are the ones whose per- 
fmances everyone glories in; you are 
the ones who have the spotlight. But let 
me tell you that you are not the only 
mes who are important. There are peo- 
ple backstage working hard to make the 
play 2 success. They are working hard, 
lt me repeat, for the play—and not 
peciically just to give you your hour 
of glory. 

Dic you ever consider the importance 
of stage design as a proper background 
for the story of the play? A poorly con- 
structed set can mean the difference be- 
tween a good production and a mediocre 
me and may wreak havoc with our time 
and efforts. Those in charge of lights, 
M™ props, sound effects, costuming have 
til heir rehearsals too. Good publicity and 
dt attractive programs are important, and 
the people in charge of these have their 
. gg neetings also. The efforts of all of these, 
tJ with yours, contribute to the realization 
of our goal, which is the success of our 
production. 


Therefore because a successful play 
means your fame and prestige, even your 
glory, an attitude of cooperativeness on 
your part to every other member of the 
cast, backstage crew, and off-stage com- 
mittees will be an expression of appreci- 
ation of their efforts to attain our objec- 
tive. We are all a team, working together 
and hard in the highest sense of team- 
work towards winning a game. 


But this attitude of cooperativeness 
should be extended to include the school 
a7 a whole. You have won your parts 
over the competition of others; and hu- 
man nature being what it is, there is 
bound to be some jealousy and envy 
Biirected towards you by others who 
mere not so successful. Therefore watch 
myour deportment around school. Con- 
Mm uct yourselves with a bit of modesty. 
Any arrogance, any feeling of superiority 
shown by you, must have its bad effect 
somehow on the success of the play. You 
will cause damage to the efforts of others 
a well as your own if your attitude 
m towards your colleagues, school mates, 
and teachers is of such a nature that a 
lack of willingness to work for the play 
comes as a result. 




























But being in a play with all its sacri- 
ices and hard work has its compensa- 
tons, nevertheless. You are participating 
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in an activity that is full of life. You are 
coming into the most intimate contact 
with a great writer’s ideas, living and 
working with them for weeks and weeks, 
giving life to his words, soul and inter- 
pretation to his thoughts. For, after all, 
being in a play is an act of creation. 
Right now we are nothing except char- 
acters in search of a new life. We have 
a story that is asking to be lived, to be 
created again; and through our efforts, 
we will give it the life that it was meant 
to have. 


You, as people, will also be better 
persons after the play than you are now. 
You will learn to realize that expressing 
ideas in the right way will cause people 
to listen to you. You will gain the confi- 
dence that comes with experience. You 
will have opportunities for self-improve- 
ment that come to comparatively few 
people. It is no accident that trained 
actors are among our most poised peo- 
ple. Your eyes may be opened as never 
before to what constitutes a good play, 
good acting, and good direction. You 
may become infected with an enthusiasm 
and love for good theatre and for the 
theatre as an institution of modern life. 


This activity may be the peak of your 
school career. It may be that the years 
you have spent in improvement in lan- 
guage, in the appreciation of the ideas 
and imagination of others, may have 
pointed to this moment. I say to you: 
carry this moment on to that date in the 


near future when that never-to-be-for- 
gotten thrill of opening night will be 
yours, when the excitement and the 
glory of the spotlight and the applause 
of curtain calls will contribute to the 
greatest memory of your high school 
years. 


It probably won't be until then that 
you will realize what a wonderful thing 
it was to put on a play. You will watch 
that final curtain come down with min- 
gled feelings, one of which will be regret 
that this wonderful, happy time is all 
over. You will realize that the discour- 
agements and the heartaches of prepa- 
ration were all part of the fun. And wish- 
ing for it all over again, you will come 
to me pleading, “When do we put on the 
next play?” 

I wish you and all of us success. 
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For the Dramatics Library 


LIVING THEATRE, Edited by Alice Venezky 
Griffin. N. Y., Twayne Publishers, 1958; 510 


pp. 


In her preface, Mrs. Griffin says that this 
“anthology is an approach to modern American 
drama by way of the stage classics of other 
countries.” Thus she draws interesting parallels 
between the plots, characterizations and general 
tone of well-known old favorites, such as the 
entire Oresteia, a Plautus comedy, Everyman, 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Moliere’s Misanthrope, 
and Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, with twentieth cen- 
tury plays. What is even more interesting, is the 
juxtaposition of Romeo and Juliet with Ander- 
son’s Winterset, illustrating the tragedy of fate; 
Chekhov’s The Sea Gull with Odets’ Awake and 
Sing, demonstrating the structure of the group 
play; Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena with Rice’s 
Street Scene, comparing techniques of realism. 
Finally, for good measure, Giraudoux’s The 
Madwoman of Chaillot is included to introduce 
the problems of dramatic fantasy. 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


In her brief but provocative introductions to 
each play, Mrs. Griffin pursues this exploration 
further, by discussing the characteristics of 
tragedy, musical comedy, romance, satiric com- 
edy and psychological drama and by showing 
the similarities of elements in the older and 
newer scripts. A few translations are the old 
standard ones, but several are more recent ones 
whose language falls more easily on our ears. 
For the teacher, Mrs. Griffin includes excellent 
questions which she herself has tound most 
successful in stimulating group discussion. A 
much enlarged Study Guide, designed for sse 
by study clubs and concerned with the plays 
in this book (plus five additional modern ones), 
is also announced as available at a very moder- 
ate cost. If the aids in this volume are any 
example, the Guide should be on every library 
drama-shelf. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PLAYS, 
Edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn. N. Y., 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Seventh Edition, 
1953; 1248 pp. 


This “firm and fully packed” volume (thirty- 
one plays) needs no introduction to those who 
have been familiar with it in the previous six 
editions. This edition is merely the Sixth Edition 
with the addition of two plays: Haines’ Com- 
mand Decision and the book for South Pacific. 
One should not say “merely” of course, for the 
bibliographies, notes and biographies have all 
been brought up to date. 


Although the values of these editions have 
been recognized for years, it might be wise to 
mention them again: This collection contains 
many plays that do not appear in print any 
place else; the selections of early American 
scripts (starting in 1767) represent the most 
complete one-volume coverage of our formative 
theater years; the brief but authoritative intro- 
ductions to each play combine to form a fairly 
complete outline of American drama from the 
beginnings to modern times (1949). The chief 
drawback of the volume is equally well known: 
It does not give an adequate picture from 
World War I on. This new edition’s two addi- 
tions do not do much to remedy this fault; for 
O'Neill, our greatest playwright and innovator, 
is still represented only by Beyond the Horizon, 
one of his earliest realistic efforts; none of the 
really successful moderns — Williams, Miller, 
Inge, van Druten, etc. — are represented at all; 
and even some of the outstanding men of the 
past generation — Odets, Behrman, Kingsley. 
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Sherwood, Green, Rice, etc. — are not included. 
One must be realistic, however; and, in light of 
the fact that the book is already over 1200 
pages, one can hardly expect one volume to 
include everything. While there are many vol- 
umes that cover the modern period, this is still 
the best — in fact virtually the only — collection 
of early American dramas. 


THEATRE ’58, Edited by John Chapman. 
N. Y., Random House, 1953; 564 pp. 


After the death of Burns Mantle several 
years ago, John Chapman, drama critic for the 
New York Darmty News, continued to edit Mr. 
Mantle’s annual volume of The Ten Best Plays. 
Beginning this year, he has switched publishers 


-and started his own annual volume. It remains 


just about what it was in Mantle’s day: A col- 
lection of one-season’s scripts (twelve, however, 
instead of the former ten), each of which 
presents the high-light scenes connected by the 
editor's description of what happens in between. 
The other features of the original volume are 
also retained: The introductory “Season in Ret- 
rospect,’ “Theatre in the United States” (by 
Barrett Clark), and the usual lists in the ap- 
pendices — prizes, casts and statistics of all 
plays presented on Broadway during the 
season, long-run records, obituaries of theatre 
people who died during the past year, and 
theatre books published during the period. In 
short, a storehouse of information, most of 
which is not easily available elsewhere, is at 
one’s fingertips here. 


The choices for the “Golden Dozen” of 1953 
seem, on the whole, a rather sorry lot. Some 
obvious hits. such as Picnic, Wonderful Town, 
The Crucible and The Time of the Cuckoo, are 
gladly and willingly accepted; other good but 
not particularly spectacular scripts, such as 
Bernardine, Dial M for Murder and The Seven 
Year Itch, are deserving of neither raves nor 
groans; but such dubious slight things as Mr. 
Pickwick, My 3 Angels and Wish You Were 
Here are hardly what one would expect in a 
“best plays” volume (which is what this col- 
lection actually is, despite its change of title). 
If the American theatre scene is as anemic as all 
that, it might be a better idea to cut the num- 
ber of plays and present the remainder in full — 
which would certainly make for more satisfac- 
tory reading of the really outstanding scripts. 


CURTAIN TIME, by Lloyd Morris. N. Y., 
Random House, 1953; 380 pp. 


Here is a book that is fascinating reading, in 
spite of the fact that it is virtually also an 
encyclopaedia of facts, dates, names and places 
in the history of the American theatre for the 
past 130 years. Use it either as a reference 
book or just as several evenings’ pleasant read- 
ing, vou will surely be satisfied. All the great 
and famous people are there: The producers — 
Boucicault, Daly, Froman, Belasco, the Theatre 
Guild; the actor-managers — Wallack, the 
Booths, Hackett, Forrest, Mansfield, the Drews; 
the great (or sometimes merely famous) Ameri- 
can actors and actresses — Charlotte Cushman, 
Joe Jefferson, Mrs. Fiske, Maude Adams, the 
Barrymores, Laura Keene, Lillian Russell; the 
fabulous foreign importations — Kean, the 
Kembles, Modjeska, Bernhardt, Rachel, Lola 
Montez, Ristori, Salvini, Terry, Duse; the ex- 
citing events of theatre history — the Shakes- 
pearean repertory companies, the Astor Place 
riot, the growth of frontier theatre in California, 
the birth of the showboats, the rise and fall of 
stock companies, the introduction of the min- 
strel show, the star system, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 





the assassination of Lincoln, the evolution g 
the musical comedy, and so on and on and m 
To increase the enjoyment, the book is pp. 
fusely illustrated. 


After the detailed account of the theatre fro, 
1820 to the first World War, one may »¢  }j 
disappointed in Mr. Morris’ rather per‘unetoy 
summary of our modern theatre since that wy 
— all done in the last two chapters of aboy 
fifty pages. Indeed, comparing the America, 
theatre with world theatre, most critic: won} 
say that the only really significant pros ress we 
have made in the world picture as a w)iole hye 
come since the advent of O'Neill in 19:4, Ix 
true that Mr. Morris gives considerable «pace 
O’Neill, as well as to the genius of Johr Bany. 
more; but all the rest of the actors and dram 
tists of the past three or more decades are di 
missed with a paragraph or two eac!:. Ong 
again, however, one must remember tat one 
volume can contain only so much; and. if one 
must make a choice, undoubtedly the autho, 
has made the wise one: To minimize th 
modern theatre, about which a great ceal has 
been written, in favor of the earlier veriod 
about which a great deal remains to be written, 





It is perhaps advisable to conclude with Mr. 
Morris’ own concluding lines: 


“To provide limitations of life which 
have a grandeur greater than that of life 
itself — this was the function of the thea- 
ter, and lacking its unique service and 
continued vitality the nation would suffer 
a spiritual loss. Because, year by year, more 
Americans were coming to realize it, the 
glories of the theatre in the future might 
well excel those of its illustrious past.” 


DRAMATIC HERITAGE, by Paul Green. 
N. Y., Samuel French, 1953; 177 pp. 


In this potpourri of essays, articles and inter- 
views, some old, some new, some written for 
this volume and others reprinted from various 
places, the famous dramatist, Paul Green, flings 
about ideas as generously as an amateur gar- 
dener sows grass seed. At first glance, many of 
the pieces do not seem to have any connection 
with the drama at all, since several of them are 
concerned exclusively with Mr. Green’s views 
on democracy and religion. When one looks 
again at the title, however, and when he also 
remembers that Mr. Green is the author of 
what he calls “symphonic dramas” that deal 
with the early history of our country, such as 
The Lost Colony and The Common Glory, the 
connection becomes apparent. 


The chief points the author emphasizes are: 
1) The creative theater must get closer to the 
common people and utilize those themes and 
incidents which stress the essence of greatness 
that was ours in the beginnings of our demo- 
cratic experiment — in short, our American 
heritage; 2) the modern theatre must |:ecome 
more aware of the values which music and 
dance will contribute to theatre expericnce if 
integrated with the drama, as it is in the orien- 
tal countries especially; 3) the future of heater 
lies not in Broadway activity but in the little 
theater movement throughout the countrv; an 
4) religious ideals and fervor must once again 
permeate our dramatic writings — ard our 
thinking — as they did in the Greek anc other 
great periods of history. 


There are several interesting sketches 0 in- 
cidents that occurred during productions °f the 
author’s pageants; but the most fasc’ xating 
articles in the book are the one on tragec v an 
the group devoted to recounting interview ° with 
Shaw, Claudel, Radhakrishnan of Indis and 
the great actor, Bhaduri of Calcutta. f the 
reader is expecting informative or tec nical 
articles on the drama or theatre, he will b> very 
disappointed; but if he can enjoy an even'ng 0 
assorted personal essays on a variety of “opics, 
some of which concern the theatre very directly, 
others only by implication, he should appreciate 
this book very much. 
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